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Editorial, 


ONSERVATION is a good word applied in a good 
cause when it relates to the natural resources 
of the country. All thinkers who are worth 
minding admit that much landed property and 
resources of many kinds have fallen into private 

hands when they, with foresight and a proper regard for 
popular rights, would have been reserved for the uses 
and benefit of all the people. In some cases the mis- 
appropriation of wealth and the sources of wealth were 
the result of crime for which the government was re- 
sponsible, but in most cases in this country there was 
a simple lack of knowledge and forethought. We have 
come now to a new era when the rights of the people 
are coming to recognition. Forests, mines, water power, 
and every source of wealth lying within the public 
domain are now coming under the notice of the govern- 
ment and of public-spirited citizens who are willing to 
work for the common good. ‘The statute of limitations 
is pleaded in the case of the great estates of England 
and Scotland, but such manifest wrongs will never be 
permitted again. We are now in a position to make 
secure a great future for our country free from most of 
the abuses which are now trying to the uttermost the 
temper of the English monarch and the English people. 


wt 


In Boston an issue has arisen between the Overseers 
of the Poor and the Salvation Army. This year the 
Board has forbidden all soliciting of alms on the streets 
and in public places owned by the city. In the case of 
the Army permission is granted, provided that solicitors 
appear in their own uniforms, and that both amount of 
money collected and the use made of it be reported to 
the Board. These terms the Army indignantly rejects 
and makes an appeal to popular feeling and prejudice. 
But for two reasons we think the Board is right and its 
terms reasonable. First, every precaution should be 
taken to prevent that bane of charity work, ‘‘repeating,”’ 
the ‘‘working”’ of several persons or institutions for con- 
tributions to relieve the same case of real or pretended 
distress. Second, there is great danger of doing more 
harm than good when the children of decent and self- 
respecting parents are tempted, for the sake of a good 
dinner, to surrender independence and self-support. To 
enroll a boy or a girl among ‘“‘paupers” is almost as 
fatal as to accuse one of crime. We have long believed 
that the spectacular dinners given on Thanksgivi ing and 
Christmas days gave the Army fame that was bought 
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dearly by persuading the public that it was discharging 
its duty to the poor when it was, in reality, increasing 
their number. Whoever breaks down that old-fashioned, 
proud sense of independence robs a boy of his best chance 
of becoming a useful citizen. 


& 


THE Salvation Army is under the authority and auto- 
cratic control of Gen. Booth, its founder and organizer. 
When he dies, the Army will by natural process tend 
toward disintegration. Already it has divided into two 
parts, and we have the Volunteers of America, led by 
members of Gen. Booth’s own family, who have rebelled 
against his arbitrary policy and measures. The objects 
of both these associations are praiseworthy, and, es- 
pecially in the rank and file of the Army, there have 
been some most heroic and touching examples of service 
and devotion. Long ago Mr. Huxley challenged the 
financial policy of the Army and demanded more pub- 
licity and a greater sense of responsibility to the public 
which furnished the money for the expensive campaigns 
carried on by the general commanding. Since that 
time some concessions have been made to public opinion, 
but the system remains the same. On the whole, the 
general public has made up its mind to give the Salvation 
Army all the money it wants and let it do what it pleases 
with it. Santa Claus and the spectacular appeals made 
upon the streets catch the fancy of sympathetic people, 
and draw many dollars from the holiday funds of the 
children. But now thoughtful people who are interested 
in the fortunes of the deserving poor are asking anew 
what is the result? Is good or harm being done by this 
wholesale method of charitable giving ? 


ot 


RICHARD WATSON GILDER was one of those men who, 
without academic training, showed the quality of Amer- 
ican manhood in many effective and brilliant services 
rendered with ungrudging spirit for the benefit of his 
fellow-men. He lived laborious days. He enjoyed the 
still air of delightful studies. He set an example of 
conscientiousness in literary and public work, and con- 
sidered his genius a trust to be administered for the 
common good. In quite a different way, but with 
notable success and serviceableness, the late William T. 
Harris made his mark upon the intellectual life of his 
countrymen. He was great, learned, modest, conscien- 
tious, and useful. What higher claim can an American 
citizen have to the gratitude of his fellow-citizens? These 
two men amassed no fortunes, were not even conscious 
of the pull of the money-making instincts, but asked of 
the world and received merely enough of its good things 
to make it possible for them to do worthy work. ‘They 
and such as they are gradually shaping a new American 
ideal of honorable citizenship and service. 


Sd 


WE print elsewhere a very important report on the 
condition of the Unitarian ministry with suggestions for 
improvement. The report shows that our ministry is 
better paid and of greater average length than that of 
other denominations. Although the committee does 
not say so, it is, we think, a fact that there are propor- 
tionally as many long ministries now in our churches as 
there ever were. Many important suggestions are made. 
We call especial attention to only one of them. It is 
recommended that the representatives of the Society 
for Ministerial Relief, the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, and the Unitarian Pension Society should meet 
as often as possible. We go further and say without 
hesitation that it is desirable as quickly as possible to 
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consolidate these three agencies of relief. The new 
Pension Society has a small available income. The 
American Unitarian Association has over a hundred 
thousand dollars, of which the income is distributed by 
the president and an annual committee. The Society 
for Ministerial Relief has a larger fund, well administered, 
which with some changes in its charter and additions to 
its fund could cover the whole ground now surveyed by 
three competing societies. 


Td 


Tue Roman Catholic Church makes a grievous mistake, 
when, without discrimination, it attacks Freemasonry 
the world over. It is true that on the continent of 
Europe Freemasons have expunged theism from their 
ritual. For this reason the Freemasons of England and 
France are not in fellowship. Roman Catholics, we are 
told, are forbidden to join any society which imposes a 
vow of secrecy that interferes with the confessional. If 
the priest is the religious director of a society, member- 
ship is not forbidden. Now all~the lodges of England 
and America are theistic, and we see no reason why any 
priest might not be a member of a lodge, unless it in- 
terferes with his obligation to confess everything to his 
superiors in the Church. In any case the hostility of 
this church creates an unnecessary antagonism because 
it is wholly one-sided. ‘There is nothing ,in Masonry 
which is opposed to the Roman Catholic or to any other 
form of religion. 


The New Thanksgiving. 


The old Thanksgiving, from which, as it disappears, 
echoes come suggesting and recalling a former state of 
things, when life was a desperate undertaking and any 
aspect of good cheer was something for which men should 
be profoundly grateful, is. giving place to a new festival 
less suggestive of intense emotion and devout gratitude, 
but promising better things for the human race. When 
it was supposed that crops grew or failed to grow because 
the Almighty Lord of angels and men gave his personal 
attention to them, and made their abundance or scarcity 
the evident signs of his pleasure or displeasure, fast 
days were very important and serious occasions, and 
thanksgiving days, when there was any occasion for 
them, the cause of signal rejoicings. When aman 
could honestly say to himself that his field of Indian corn 
and pumpkins, his barnyard and pigsties had yielded of 
their increase abundantly, and that this state of things 
was a sign that he was right with God, it was an occasion 
for triumph. The devil was near at hand, his machi- 
nations were to be noted on every side: some members 
of the community had been misguided by him and had 
fallen into grievous sins for which they were justly pun- 
ished, and some others still more unfortunate and forlorn 
had been obsessed and possessed by Satan himself. 

One difference which is of enormous importance and 
value between that time and this is that the warfare of 
the good man is no longer directed against the Prince of 
the Power of the Air and the invisible demons who were 
haunting the homes of men to do his will. Righteous 
men now recognize the difference between good and evil 
in human action with even more discrimination than 
their fathers did, and when they see them they know 
the men and women who are working the deeds of dark- 
ness and are consciously or unconsciously the perverters 
of their fellow-men, seeking to make gain for themselves 
by the losses and defects of other men. That is to say, 
the fight is on; but the enemy is not an unseen foe, 
walking up and down the earth and seeking whom he 
may devour, but an enemy that is in sight in human 
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form, doing things that may be understood and reck- 
oned with. 

He must be in our time a man of enormous self-conceit 
who takes to himself the credit for all the good things 
he does, who is unconscious of the weakness and defects 
which lurk in his own constitution, and who takes it for 
granted and rejoices in the fact that all the good things 
that have come to him in his household, through the com- 
munity and the nation of which he is a part, have come 
as the result of his own righteous disposition and ex- 
cellent performance. Wise men no longer count finan- 
cial prosperity, social popularity, or influence with the 
multitude as the tokens of wisdom, right judgment, 
and virtuous conduct. It becomes ludicrous when the 
advocates of acreed count the number of their adherents, 
and, having taken the census of their followers, claim 
that the validity of their creeds is attested by the number 
of their adherents. It was once said, “I have not seen 
the righteous forsaken nor his seed begging bread.’”’ In 
this statement a general truth is correctly stated. It is 
a fact of observation that the inmates of almshouses and 
other refuges for the helpless poor do not often represent 
the cream of society, considered from a moral point of 
view, or even include among the inmates many righteous 
men and women whose downfall had no connection with 
defects and faults of their own which might have been 
remedied. 

The general course of affairs tends to show, and science 
vindicates the conclusion, that, on the whole, the con- 
ditions of human life upon this earth are adapted not 
only to the survival of the human race, but more es- 
pecially to that part of it that is temperate, wholesome, 
and aspiring. Optimists and virtuous races have always 
had the advantage in the struggle for existence, and, now 
that we are coming out into the light of day and begin 
to understand better than ever before the terms and 
conditions of rational selection and progress, we shall 
soon have more and better things to be thankful for, 
The writer has known a dear friend who had literally 
wept herself blind, mourning for a manly boy who was 
suddenly taken from her by a virulent disease before, 
as she thought, he had time to make his peace with God. 
With tears streaming down her face, she said, ‘Don’t 
you believe that Jesus would intercede for such a boy as 
that?’’ One of the things to be thankful for is that such 
pain and sorrow are rapidly passing away from the earth; 
and another thing which excites still more gratitude is 
the fact that, with such release from terror, it is easier for 
men and women thinking of a loving Father to live as 
it seems to them becoming to those who are sons and 
daughters of the Lord Almighty. 


Responsive Natures. 


The power of expression is largely a matter of educa- 
tion, Many, nay most of us, have been the victims of 
neglect in this respect. We have a large capacity for 
thought and feeling that cannot be put into words, can- 
not always be indicated by outward signs, painful, op- 
pressive dumbness, cannot be overcome by any method 
of training. It is like an overfilled bottle that, owing to 
pressure, can only gurgle, cannot flow. We are some- 
times apt to think that the response we meet, even from 
those we love, is not adequate; in some way it falls short 
of our expectation; the thing we would hear is not said, 
the depths are not touched, time is frittered in trivialities. 

No two human beings occupy exactly the same point 
of view, or look at things, persons, or ideas from the same 
angle. We imagine the perfect answers to our sympa- 
thetic demands. They actually meet but a half-way, 
often a lame, reception. There is dumbness, however, 
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which may be more satisfying, more heart-felt than any 
other form. How the tender eyes speak, how the gentle 
lips frame themselves in soft and winning smiles, how 
gladness at the encounter spreads like sunshine over 
the face! We need no words to tell us we are known 
and comprehended. Silence, eloquent and beautiful, 
speaks with a more winning voice. 

But the other dumbness of a shut-up nature is far 
from eloquent. It is oppressive and disheartening. It 
seems to expect to have the alabaster box of the world’s 
best sympathy and appreciation broken upon its head, 
without the return of a thank you. We do need warmth 
and sunshine in those around us. It is better to be 
foolish, even ignorant, at times than forever to fear to 
make laughable blunders. It is better to ‘‘gush”’ a 
little than to turn the cold, critical, repressive eye on 
every small exaggeration and overstatement. Not that 
these things are admirable, they are excusable in abun- 
dant, overflowing natures, that without intent go a little 
too far in their demonstrations. Reasonableness and 
perfect propriety are fine qualities in the abstract, but 
they are not always good to harbor with. We would 
not be closely associated with people whose thoughts are 
to us as a sealed book. What are they turning over in 
their minds? Do they hate us, do they despise us, do 
they look down upon us from some lofty, isolated pin- 
nacle of cold virtue? We drop our little prepossessions, 
our foolish enthusiasms into them like a stone plumbing 
an abyss. How silly we feel when no response is forth- 
coming; when the eye that views us is stony, and the 
thin lips repress all utterance! How often we would 
ery in such a presence, Speak, accuse us, condemn us, 
but do not maintain that frigid attitude of disapproval. 
It is manifest that we do need a little spontaneousness, 
heartiness in human intercourse. When we ask for 
daily bread, we cannot receive a stone with gratitude 
and appreciation. The heart demands its guerdon as 
well as the head. 

Hypocrisy in intercourse, a too flattering and caress- 
ing manner, a sweetness that has more of the heavy 
saccharine elements than seems natural and unforced 
are assuredly to be deplored. But is it wrong to say 
that they are more welcome to us than the coldly criti- 
cal, secretly scornful, methodically repressed natures 
that seem to sit so terribly hard on any little green shoot 
of aspiration or sentiment as to crush the life out of it? 

The painful dumbness of those who do not think 
quickly enough to utter their bright conceptions in 
time, whose good things occur too late for use, whose 
brilliancy cannot strike the proper moment for illumi- 
nation, who are nobodies in the crowd of shallow, ready 
talkers, may find a proper relief in friendship, even in 
love. ‘here are stores of kindness and gentleness in 
their souls that need but a little coaxing and the right 
conditions to reveal depths of real feeling and repressed 
good will. Like Major Dobbin in ‘‘Vanity Fair’’ they 
outbid all the superficial glitter of shallow natures, and, 
though they stand in corners, are pushed against the 
wall, and generally overlooked, they have the true 
colors for soul wear and heart’s content. 

If we could trace their history, we might find that they 
have been rudely repressed,—thrown back upon them- 
selves in childhood or early youth, and have hidden 
themselves within the shell of silence until it became 
their real home. We must learn to know them by other 
means than language. The bond connected must be 
without the intermediary of many words,—a direct trans- 
fusion of sympathy, and the subtle signs that make 
human beings known to each other. 

Oddity, eccentricity may be evolved as a species of 
self-protection, but the odd person who isn’t a boor of 
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an imbecile is often a delightful companion and friend. 
Charles Lamb might certainly have been called an oddity; 
but who can approach him in lovable, human heartedness? 

These are not the people who make no return to those 
who relieve them of their own tediousness and freedom,— 
people trenchantly called by Emerson the “devastators 
of the day.’”’ They seek your society by no inward 
compelling attraction, but simply to impose their bulk 
upon your chair or sofa without a thought that the 
imposition of such bulk demands a return of some sort 
beyond mere heaviness and unresponsive weight. To 
entertain such is often a social obligation beyond the 
capacity of people possessed of nerves. To be impolite 
and rude to them is a sin against good manners. Hints 
they are incapable of taking, and unfortunately they 
have nothing to do but to spend the day. Oh the length 
of the days devoted to the unresponsive! This species 
of heavy infliction expects not only to be tolerated, but 
to be amused. As we are, we hope, Christians and 
desire, theoretically, to enter into relations of kindness 
and brotherly love with all our fellow-beings, it is with 
mortification that we own that our faith is sometimes 
sorely tried with the unresponsive. We cannot love 
them, and it hardly seems a virtue to pretend to love 
them. We do pretend, perhaps, to a number of pre- 
possessions that have no very deep root in us; but there 
are certain types and kind; of bolted and barred natures 
that can never seem admirable to us, though we ac- 
knowledge that they may be excellent in their way, the 
very salt of the earth. So, aware of our shortcomings, 
we pray to the good God to give us charity, far broader 
than the little scrap we now possess, to give us patience, 
to give us abiding kindness, to make us forbearing, long 
suffering, gentle, and humane in temper and conduct to 
all his children with whom he has cast our lot. 


Current Copics, 

A DECISION which may be far-reaching in its effects 
upon the application of the Sherman anti-trust law was 
handed down by the United States Circuit Court at St. 
Paul, on November 20, when that body ordered the dis- 
solution of the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, 
known as the “Oil Trust,” within 30 days, on the ground 
that it is a combination in restraint of trade. Although 
the corporation took immediate steps to carry the case 
to the Supreme Court on an appeal from the decree, the 
action of the lower tribunal attracted wide-spread in- 
terest as a notable incident in the long legal struggle 
which the Department of Justice has been carrying on 
against one of the most powerful aggregations of capital 
in history. The basis of the decree was that the Stand- 
ard Oil Company of New Jersey, by its acquisition of 
control of subsidiary corporations, had put itself in a 
position to ‘‘suppress competition,’’ in violation of the 
provisions of the Sherman Act. 


a 


THE news of the execution of two Americans, Leonard 
Groce and Leroy Cannon, at the order of President Zelaya 
of Nicaragua, caused the State Department at Washing- 
ton to take an immediate and lively interest in the revo- 
lution in the Central American republic last week. As 
these pages are going to press, the indications are that 
energetic steps will be taken in the immediate future to 
enforce respect for America and Americans upon the 
tottering government of the Nicaraguan executive. The 
execution of Groce and Cannon had the immediate effect 
of bringing about the recognition of Gen. Estrada and 
his fellow-revolutionists as belligerents by the American 
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Secretary of State.” In addition, two cruisers were sent 
out immediately, one to Port Limon and the other to 
Corinto, to observe events and keep themselves in readi- 
ness for whatever necessity might arise. In addition 
the State Department issued the broad intimation that it 
would take advantage of the Zelaya incident to dem- 
onstrate once for all that America has every intention 
to maintain its dignity in Central America. 


a 


THE crisis in the budget agitation in the United King- 
dom was plainly foreshadowed at the end of last week, 
when Lord Lansdowne, in, behalf of the Unionists, an- 
nounced his intention to move the rejection by the House 
of Lords of the financial measure about which political 
discussion in England—in the intervals of suffragette 
quiescenc>—has gravitated ever since the measure was 
introduced in the House of Commons. That Lo d Lands- 
downe’s motion would carry by a large margin was a 
foregone conclusion in view of the temper of the House 
of Lords. It was equally certain that an appeal to the 
country would be made next January. The only element 
open to speculation was the size of the liberal majority 
in the next Parliament, which will take up anew the prob- 
lem of raising revenue to provide for the ambitious naval 
and military programme imposed upon the empire by 
the recent disclosures of Germany’s potential superiority 
over Great Britain on the sea. ‘The liberals are confident 
of the support of the electorate. 


ed 


A PROBLEM in British constitutional life, second in 
importance only to the immediate issue of the passage 
or rejection of the bill, was made a succinct political 
issue last Monday by Lord Loreburn, the lord high 
chancellor. In opening the debate in the House of Lords, 
Lord Loreburn, evidently acting in accord with Mr. 
Asquith, the prime minister, announced that no liberal 
leader will henceforth accept the responsibilities of office 
unless he receive from the crown the assurance of the 
appointment of a sufficient number of peers, on his 
nomination, to make possible the passage of any financial 
legislation which the Commons might vote to place upon 
the statute books. The declaration can have but one 
meaning, and that is that the next liberal Parliament 
will adopt measures which shall destroy the power of 
the House of Lords to veto the financial acts of the lower 
house. Lord Loreburn’s challenge to the Lords had the 
effect of defining in advance the main issue of the coming 
campaign, which promises to make history. 


yd 


WHILE a notable struggle is in progress in the British 
Parliament, another parliament—that of Finland—finds 
itself routed, for the time being, in a spectacular clash 
with the crown. The diet at Helsingfors was dissolved 
last week by Czar Nicholas II., as grand duke of Finland, 
because it had refused to vote the sum of $4,000,000 as 
its contribution to the military fund of the Russian em- 
pire. The dissolution of the diet follows the Russifica- 
tion of the senate by the appointment of a large number of 
Russian officers to take the places of the Finnish senators 
who had resigned from the chamber in protest against 
the grand duke’s attempt to force upon them the measure 
which subsequently brought about the crisis in the life 
of the diet. Both bodies were willing to vote $2,000,000, 
half the amount demanded by Russia. The change in 
the complexion of the upper body eventually brought 
about a compliance with the wishes of the imperial 
government. It is expected that the next diet, however, 
will not differ from the one just dissolved in its attitude 
on the main issue. 


Ps} 
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_ THE papacy offered a new challenge to the tendency 
toward complete secularization in France, when, on 
November 18, Pius X. declared to a large company of 
. French pilgrims that the republic is ‘‘making war upon 
the Church with an aim to undermining the bases of 
Christianity.” The utterance came as a sequel to a pre- 
vious public address by M. Briand, in which the French 
‘ premier served notice upon the Catholic party in France 
that the government regarded the secular system of 
education as the basis of the republic and of the character 
of its citizens, and that no measures within the limits of 
existing laws would be omitted in the government’s 
efforts to effect a complete separation between the Church 
and the educational machinery of the country. What- 
ever expectations the clericals may have entertained of 
a relaxation of the prohibition against ecclesiastical in- 
struction were nullified utterly by M. Briand’s utterance. 
Pope Pius’s appeal to the French pilgrims was the Vat- 
ican’s reply to the premier’s definition of policy. 
. ot 
| WHILE King Manuel of Portugal is a guest at the court 
of St. James, presumably as a suitor for the hand of a 
British princess, the Portuguese government is meeting 
with serious obstacles in its efforts to elicit from China 
the recognition of its pretensions on the island of Macao 
and the adjacent islands of Taipa and Coloane. The 
Chinese foreign board denies the Portuguese claims to 
jurisdiction over any of the territory involved in the 
dispute except the town of Macao. Recent attempts 
by the authorities at Lisbon to induce China either to 
reverse its attitude or to consent to the submission 
of the controversy to arbitration, have failed. Now the 
Portuguese have referred the question from the Chinese 
plenipotentiaries direct to Pekin, and Great Britain is 
lending its influence to the Portuguese foreign office in 
its endeavors to maintain the sovereignty which, the 
Chinese point out, have been filched from China by 
gradual degrees in the course of time. Pekin, however, 
is showing no inclination to modify its negative stand, 


Brevities. 


Some recent discussions are bringing to light occult 
doctrines and practices which have for some time been 
kept in the shade. 


We agree with Dr. Grenfell that the Eskimo tribes in 
the frozen north would be better off if they never saw 
a white man, explorer or missionary. 


We do not know any popular amusement more skil- 
fully planned and carried out than the musical enter- 
tainment which accompanies the work of a popular 
revivalist. 


There is something comical about the suggestion that 
the Unitarian body is at the bottom of the list of denom- 
) inations because it lacks the knowledge of truth and 


__. ripe spiritual experience. How about the Mormons? 


: Some of the most interesting confutations of the the- 
| ory that life after forty-five is on the down grade are 
to be found in the cheerful examples of men and women 
we know, who between eighty and ninety years of age 
are mentally active and full of the joy of living. 


When Mozoomdar was last in Boston, a committee 
of theosophists waited on him, and asked him to give 
a lecture on the ‘‘adepts’”’ of India. He refused to have 
anything to do with them, and clinched his refusal by 
the blunt assertion that there were no adepts in India. 
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There are monopolists in America who have gained 
great wealth by methods which give a bitter flavor to 
the products of their industry. But, after all, they are 
not the whole show, and, some of our friends to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, they don’t own the bulk of the 
wealth of the United States. 


Lieut. Shackleton tells how his party offset the pangs 
of hunger by planning great feasts as they toiled toward 
the South Pole. Commenting on this story the editor 
of the Christian Life says: ‘Brave, explorers! A 
nobler triumph of bright imagination over the hardships 
of reality we have never read—except, indeed, in the 
annual reports at some of our Unitarian gatherings.” 


Letters to the Editor, 


Socialism. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

I do not think that socialism should be treated as a 
“graven image,’’ but rather as a puzzle to be gradually 
solved by education—and mental and moral improve- 
ment of all classes indiscriminately! ‘There is no harm 
in taking socialism as a ‘‘specialty,’’ but the Hot Gospel 
of it must inevitable be isolated,—at least at’ present,— 
and cannot ram it down the throats of everybody as the 
food is rammed down the throats of the geese at Stras- 
burg to make pdté de fore gras. The geese have to take 
it nolens volens; but man, endowed with free will, will 
use his own judgment and resent every semblance of 
indiscretion in religion as in all other things! Each man 
will work out his own salvation, and has a perfect right 
to do so, as otherwise he would suffer from abnormal 
development. 

When, at the age of thirty-nine, I came across Uni- 
tarianism, I wished, in my silly, indiscreet enthusiasm, 
to “‘convert the whole world’’! I first approached a 
very close and very dear relation, and said ‘‘Look here, 
you can’t really believe”’ (this and that and the other)! 
“Vou must see’’ (this and that and the other), etc. 
She, however, quietly rejoined ‘‘Look here! You mean 
well and are sincere, but I am not ripe for your ideas! 
We are all going the same way. Do, for goodness’ sake, 
let us choose our own road without molesting us with 
indiscreet enthusiasm.” 

The French moral to be drawn from this should surely’ 
be the well-worn one of Chacun a son gotit. 

STEPHEN TURNER. 

ANTWERP, BELGIUM. 


From a Congreg-tionalist. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

Permit me to express the humiliation felt by many of 
my denomination upon reading the opening editorial of 
the Congregationalist of November 13. To intrude into 
religious controversy the most sacred and inward ex- 
perience, and to demand that one’s opponent vaunt a 
divine communion equal to that, is not in the spirit of 
our Master. Little can be said in reply without violat- 
ing the sanctity of the inner life. This may be said, 
however: The personal relation to Jesus Christ must be 
distinguished from forms which express this experience 
in certain imaginative temperaments as traditional types 
of thought. The relation to Christ taught by Her mann’s 
“The Christian’s Communion with God,” by Whittier’s 
“Our Master,” by the late Edward Everett Hale’s “In 
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His Name,” by Gladden in the most beautiful and prac- 
tical of his hymns, may or may not take the form which 
the Congregationalist editorial demands. That soul is 
in fellowship with Christ whose devoted love goes up to 
him and whose dominant striving is to possess his 
spirit. That soul receives the fellowship of Christ who 
finds Christ’s influence, power of love, and holiness and 
service. ‘This moral and spiritual presence is not phys- 
ical presence nor the imagination of physical presence, 
yet let that real communion clothe itself in whatever 
forms are natural to varying temperaments and appre- 
hensions. All of us Christians, including Unitarians, 
from whom many who do not hear their name have re- 
ceived deepened fe‘lowship with Christ, do most humbly 
confess that the communion of moral strengthening and 
spiritual power which we have with Jesus is: inexpressibly 
below what we ought to attain. But this contortion 
and the aspiration which it stimulates do not provoke 
to mutual censure, but unite us in prayer and striving to 
be morally and spiritually closer to our Master. 
CHARLES H. DICKINSON. 
MIDDLEBURY, VT. 


A Golden Interlude. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


We call certain exquisite autumn days weather 
breeders, because the least breath of change would mar 
the perfection of the picture. All stands intact and glo- 
rious in the best of all worlds, at least with the only 
world in which we are at home. The rainbow hues of 
the changed forest encircle the hills. Warmth, geniality, 
sumptuous color, blend the world in rich harmony, 
through which the mild sun darts its rays. Roadsides, 
orchards, and gardens are transfigured into rare old 
pictures and deep-hued landscapes, where the ancient 
artist habitually places his virgin against a background 
of Nature’s ripest charms. There is a heart of depth 
and passion and fire in everything. The intensely 
painted dahlias, zinias, marygolds, and chrysanthemums 
glow with perfect audacity and boldness, putting up 
their handsome heads with the assurance of long life. 
But with the night the teniperature falls suddenly, and 
there steals in a stealthy foe,—a tricksy, mocking sprite 
that delights in pinching the flowers and all tender buds 
and young leaves, and leaving a black desolation of 
withered and decaying stalks, where yesterday bloomed 
‘and shone our cheerful, thoughtless little world. We 
look from the window in the morning and find our 
garden darlings hanging their heads in the black deso- 
lation. The white frost sparkles and shines with a hard, 
cruel aspect. -Why did we not guard against it in time? 

Suddenly the world has grown old, has shown meta- 
phorically its first wrinkles and white hairs. It is like 
the first realization of old age in the human sphere, 
when middle life still seems warm and sunny, with years 
ahead, before decrepitude begins to steal upon the scene; 
but suddenly on some unforeseen day or night the change 
comes creeping on. We forget that we are old in years, 
the heart seems so young and buoyant, the interest in 
life so fresh and vivid, the affections so warm and ardent. 
We cherish a deceptive security, for vigor seems unim- 
paired and hope still pulses. There is a certain en- 
larged space about us from the mysterious passing on 
of friends and kindred, but some of these gaps have 
mercifully been filled by a new generation that springs 
up like saplings around an old tree trunk. Then a cold, 
bleak day comes in the period we call middle life, and 
suddenly old age steals upon us. We realize a certain 
new sense of fatigue, a certain small ebbing of the powers 
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of life. We awake to the fact of the few days that at 
the longest stretch of hope can remain to us, the nar- 
rowness of the space left us in which to serve God and 
love men, do little acts of kindness, and show our willing- 
ness to be useful and unselfish in our own small way. 
The white frost of age has come and nipped some of 
our illusions, awakened us to a new sense of the great 
realities, and brought some inevitable sadness. 

But the white frost has only blighted the superficies 
of the world. It has withered only the fringes and del- 
icate ornaments of the year’s growth. After the first 
sharp cold we look some lovely mild morning from the 
window and see that we have entered upon the golden 
interlude before the black frost comes, when the sun in 
rising casts warm rays over the tree-tops of the forest, 
with an auriferous gleam that blends all into perfect 
harmony. Withering has its supreme beauty: decay 
is turned to an unexpected charm. Life, too, has lost 
its summer for the old, and its first autumnal glory; but 
the golden interlude may still.be ours. So many un- 
expected blessings remain, so many reconciling touches, 
so much that soothes and helps to disguise the hard 
realities! We get used to the crow’s-feet and the gray 
hair, the faded eyes and hollowed cheeks, as we are 
consoled in Nature’s golden interlude for the withered 
flower beds. So much of majesty and loveliness remain 
to delight the eyes. 

Life is withdrawing within. The sap no _ longer 
gushes superfluously in our old trees. There is enough 
for the slow life of the coming winter. They waste 
nothing and harbor their resources. So we, too, lean 
on our resources in old age, are glad to feel in possession 
of so large a store of vigor, so much of central heat. As 
after the first hard frost we eagerly look about our 
devastated flower beds to see if a few hardy blossoms 
have escaped the doom in protected corners,—a few 
brave sprigs of cosmos, a faded bunch of salvia,—so we 
take stock of ourselves, and find the compensatory glow 
of the golden interlude, the tender and exquisite peace 
of the Indian Summer of the soul, before the coming of 
the black frost. The smallest and commonest blossom 
has its value now. A late October dandelion, perking 
up its head on the path through the field, is as good as a 
tose in June, and brings even more thoughts and fancies 
into the contemplative soul. A hidden stalk of golden- 
rod and a fresh bunch of purple aster seem such a 
splendid defiance of death and destruction. We love 
the hardy things far more than hot-house blooms. 
Those good, hardy, bright-eyed plants, so friendly in 
their staying power, have many a gentle and consoling 
lesson of patience and courage for us. 

The splendid ground tints have nearly all faded, only 
the golden tree-tops morning and evening take up the 
antiphonal strophe with the sun. Only a few days ago 
thousands of bushes in the clearings burned as reminders 
of the one Moses sawon the mount. The ground-runners 
blazed blood red and flung themselves like flames of fire 
over low trees and stone walls. Now they are dim and 
gray, and the self-revelation has been quenched. The 
oaks are the sturdy heroes of the hour. It is they, with 
the ash-trees, the beeches, the chestnuts, and walnuts, 
that make the golden interlude between frosts. The 
maples are the gayest and most bewildering in their attire; 
but they are the first to cast down their many-hued 
mantles, and stand stark and naked against the sky. The 
lady birches have a pretty way of coquetting against the 
dark background of evergreens, with a timid shiver in 
their silver and pale yellow leaves. 

We come to a large affection for the greenery that has 
not faded and will not fade. It is like the faith and 
hope of old age, after the golden interlude has passed 
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and all the burning fagots of the forest have fallen to 
ashes. Still another world comes into view. Our 
colorful autumns are a symphony of many instruments 
and tones. The shades and delicate gradations of hue, 
the fiery outbursts of color are as the notes of wind ine 
struments, the strings, and the great brasses. The 
greens and browns, dull reds and purples, make that 
tonal background against which the brighter crimsons 
and yellows come out with staccato sharpness. ‘The 
long radiant chords stream against the delicate grays 
and violets and lovely melting blues. Nature has many 
worlds, and, when one perishes, another of not less beauty 
comes into view. So the human soul has many worlds 
at its beck, and for what is taken away something com- 
pensatory, we must believe, will be given. Even old 
age has its golden interlude of peace and happiness, and 
after that ceases to be, the comfort of the evergreens 
of life,—faith, hope, and love. 


On the Improvement of the Condition of the Ministry. 

At the last meeting of the Directors of the American 
Unitarian Association a report on the present condition 
of the ministry with suggestions for the improvement 
thereof was made by a committee of the following-named 
gentlemen, appointed for the purpose: Dr. Charles W. 
Eliot, ex-president of Harvard University; Rev. George 
Kent of Providence, R.I.; Charles E. Ware, Esq., of 
Fitchburg, Mass.; Jonathan Smith, Esq., president of 
the Worcester Conference; and Dr. Francis A. Christie 
of Meadville, Pa. ‘The first part of the report was written 


by Mr. Kent and the recommendations of the committee 


by ex-president- Eliot. With substantial unanimity all 
the members of the committee accepted the suggestions 
and signed the report which follows :— 


In order to secure the facts: upon which to base in- 
telligent recommendations your committee first addressed 
to the lay officers of all the churches in the Unitarian 
fellowship the following questions :— 

1. To what age has your church retained any of its 
ministers, and what is the name and age of the one you 
have now? 

2. What salary does your church pay its minister and 
how much, in addition, may be reckoned annually in 
the use of a parsonage? 

3. Does the ministry of your church, in your com- 
munity, impress you as the kind of work to satisfy a 
manly and earnest..ambition? 

4. What would you recommend as an improvement: 
(1) In the preparation for the ministry? (2) In the 
place it holds in the community? (3) In the individual 
church’s support of the minister? (4) In provision for 
the minister’s old age? 

To this letter of inquiry the committee has received a 
sufficiently general and representative response to show 
the conditions and needs as they exist in our churches. 
I. As to the length of service for which the churches 
keep their ministers, the older societies bear record to 
many long and honorable pastorates, and, while the ten- 
ure has doubtless shortened with changing conditions, 
and the figures returned are somewhat inconclusive, it 


. seems clear that the pastorates of Unitarian churches 


still run to a length above the average and creditable 
alike to ministers and congregations. As 
II. The salaries paid show a wide range. In the 
figures given we include the rental value of the parsonage, 
but only forty-five of the churches responding report 
themselves the possessors of a parsonage. 
- Four per cent. of the churches answering our question 
as to salary pay over $5,000 a year. 
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Six per cent. pay $3,000 and up to $5,000. 

Sixteen and a half per cent. pay $2,000 and up to $3,000. 

Twenty-three and a half per cent. pay $1,000 and up 
to $2,000. 

Thirteen per cent. pay $800 and up to $1,000. 

Twenty per cent. pay under $800. 

In a few cases these lower salaries are supplemented 
by grants from the Association, or two of them are com- 
bined in the payment of one minister who serves two 
societies. The general showing is that, while nearly one- 
half of the churches are paying an average salary of over 
$2,000, the other half are paying an average of less than 
$1,000. 

III. To the important question as to the satisfactions 
of the ministry the large majority report them to be of 
the amplest and testify to the important part their min- 
ister takes in community affairs. A considerable mi- 
nority, almost 14 per cent., report the local field to be 
discouraging. 

IV. In regard to our concluding inquiry, many of 
our correspondents profess themselves unable to advise. 
Enough replies, evidently well considered and some of 
them the result of careful discussion in committee, have 
reached us to be of much value and their suggestions 
are embodied in our recommendations. 

It is manifest, in these responses, that the equipment 
of a man for the ministry of a modern church, whether 
in city or country, needs to be of the broadest and com- 
pletest. A thorough training and a sturdy manhood 
back of it have never been more needed in the ministry 
than now. 

Among the suggestions made by our correspondents 
we note the recommending of more parsonages, of larger 
powers given to the Fellowship Committee of the Na- 
tional Conference, and of special training for the ministry 
in rural parishes. The strongest and clearest expression 
is in respect to the provision for the minister’s old age. 
The recognition of the inadequacy of many salaries is 
practically universal. The agreement upon a system of 
service pensions as providing against the worst hardship 
of a destitute old age is almost equally unanimous. 
Twenty-five of our correspondents express the wish that 
the problem might be solved by the churches paying 
better salaries, but, that failing, they commend an en- 
dowment for pensions. 

In addition to the inquiries directed to the laymen 
most active and interested in our churches, your Com- 
mittee has ascertained as far as possible the feeling of 
the ministers themselves. It is led to report a general 
disbelief among our ministers in any direct effect of the 
meagre financial rewards of the ministry upon the at- 
tractions to the profession. In actual experience its 
other rewards appear to outbalance any loss or hardship 
incidental to the career. ‘The ministers admit, however, 
that to a young man looking toward the ministry the 
financial straits to which an ill-paid ministry is driven, 
the charity it too often has to depend upon, and the 
thread-bare old age to which it too often comes, do act 
as a deterrent, not so much with the youth himself, but 
with the shrewd -advisers he is likely to consult. Our 
younger ministers nearly all report having been advised 
against entering the profession. The ministers seem in- 
disposed to lay any additional burden upon the churches 
for themselves. They advise, rather, the clearer and 
stronger setting forth of the supreme worth and service 
of religion and the manliness and profit of preaching it 
at any price. Their suggestions, with those of the lay- 
men, are largely embodied in the recommendations which 
follow :— 

I. Recommendations to the Churches :— 

(a) The committee urges that, in considering the 
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proper compensation of their ministers, the churches 
should bear in mind the number of non-earning years 
which should be devoted to the education of a minister, 
the standard of living that a minister is expected to 
maintain, and the recent rise in the cost of living. The 
committee recommends that churches which are now 
paying less than $2,000 make every effort to increase 
the salaries of their ministers. It also recommends that 
a minister who is temporarily supplying a pulpit be paid 
per Sunday at least one per cent. of the regular salary, 
plus the travelling expenses. In making these recom- 
mendations, the committee desires to recognize the self- 
sacrificing and uncomplaining spirit of the ministers on 
the one hand, and on the other the devotion and gen- 
erosity with which many congregations are sustaining 
their churches. 

(b) The committee desires to suggest to the rural 
churches that an effective way of improving the condi- 
tion of a minister is to provide him with a suitable house 
in proximity to the church. In size and cost of main- 
tenance the house should be proportioned to the probable 
salary and social responsibility of the minister for whom 
in a long course of years it is intended. Only about 
one-fifth of the Unitarian churches now possess par- 
sonages. Another argument for the ownership by each 
rural church of a parsonage with grounds about it for 
minister, clergyman, or priest, is that such a permanent 
dwelling is a great advantage to any village or small 
town. 

(c) In the case of a church which has found by ex- 
perience that it cannot of itself support a minister the 
committee recommends that it induce some neighboring 
church or churches to unite with it in employing the 
services of a minister on their combined resources. Such 
combining churches may be at a considerable distance 
from one another if there be easy communication be- 
tween them by railroad or good highway. The number 
of adherents to such a union may still not be so large 
as is often found in a single parish of a city or large town, 
and may not cover any larger territory, inasmuch as 
members of a city parish nowadays often live many 
miles away from the church. 

(d) The committee thinks that the condition of the 
ministry would be improved if parish committees, charged 
with the selection of candidates for a vacaney, should 
pay little or no attention to ministers who present them- 
selves as candidates, or personally solicit a hearing, either 
with or without written or printed testimonials. 

(e) The committee commends to the attention of the 
churches the many successful pastorates which mutual 
adaptation and a growing affection have made long 
continuing. They believe that the minister may spend 
his life most effectively and happily in one place. 

Il. Recommendations to Ministers :— 

(a) The committee thinks that successful ministers 
might be more alert to recruit their profession. They 
should be watchful to discover young men fit for the 
profession, and sympathetic and energetic in bringing 
to the attention of such young men the influence and 
serviceableness of the ministry. The best incentive 
toward the profession is the example of an effective 
minister, but such a minister can also use his personal 
influence in actively setting before young men the at- 
tractions of his profession. 

(b) The committee urges that the subject of effectively 
recruiting the ministry be kept more continuously before 
ministerial associations and conferences. Such meetings 
have it in their power to develop the sense of fellowship, 
to raise the standards of the profession, and to promote 
a serviceable esprit de corps. 

(c) The committee recommends ministers not to 
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solicit parish committees for opportunities to preach as 
candidates except by the simple statement of a desire to 
be heard. Any candidate for a vacancy may properly 
be introduced to the selecting committee by a letter 
from another minister, or a professor in a theological 
school, or the secretary of the Fellowship Committee of 
the National Conference, or the secretary of the Com- 
mittee on the Supply of Pulpits appointed by the Min- 
isterial Union, or the secretary of the conference to 
which the society belongs, or an experienced layman who 
knows the candidate and is a good judge of the qualifica- 
tions of a minister and pastor, it being understood that 
mere friendship for the candidate is not in itself sufficient 
ground for recommending him. 

III. Recommendations to the Fellowship Committee 
of the National Conference :— 

(a) It seems to your committee desirable that greater 
care should be exercised by the Fellowship Committee 
in examining the qualifications of ministers who seek to 
enter the Unitarian communion from other denomina- 
tions, and that the examination ‘should cover not only 
the character of the applicant, but also his promise of 
efficiency and serviceableness. ‘The education, personal 
bearing, voice, pulpit manner, and professional spirit 
of the applicant should all enter into the decision of the 
committee. Blameless but incapable men should not 
be admitted. The committee thinks that the Fellow- 
ship Committee should reject applicants from other 
denominations who are not, in the deliberate judgment 
of the committee, fitted by temperament, mental qual- 
ity, and experience to succeed in the Unitarian body. 

(b) The committee thinks that it should be one func- 
tion of the Fellowship Committee to introduce to the 
knowledge of Unitarian churches in which vacancies 
have occurred the ministers from other denominations 
whom, after careful inquiry, the committee has admitted 
to Unitarian fellowship. The committee is informed 
that at present a considerable proportion of the min- 
isters admitted to fellowship never secure even a hearing. 

(c) The committee heartily indorses the action re- 
cently taken at the National Conference, empowering 
the Fellowship Committee to remove from the list of 
ministers 

1. Those who have died; 

2. Those who have formally withdrawn from the 
Unitarian ministry; 

3. Those who have accepted pastorates in other de- 
nominations to the exclusion of service in the Unitarian 
body; 

4. Those who have withdrawn from the ministry to 
engage in secular pursuits, or who for five years have 
had no active connection with our churches or our work. 
This does not apply to those who are temporarily out 
of service or who have retired from the same by reason 
of age or infirmity; 

5. Those dismissed from their churches on moral 
grounds, and also such as, in the judgment of the com- 
mittee, shall, after due investigation, be considered 
morally unfit for the office of a minister in the Uni- 
tarian denomination ; 

6. Those whose addresses the committee has for two 
consecutive years been unable to discover. 

And it hopes that the Fellowship Committee will exer- 
cise energetically its new powers. 

IV. Recommendations to the Divinity Schools:— 

The committee recommends that the Faculties of the 
Divinity Schools which chiefly supply the Unitarian 
ministry should keep in touch with the active ministers 
and their churches, and co-operate with them in securing 
desirable students. In discovering young men fitted for 
the profession, members of the undenominational Di- 
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vinity School Faculties can assist settled ministers by 
means of personal interviews, addresses, private cor- 
respondence, and the like. Members of Faculties can 
exert a favorable influence by giving lectures in different 
parts of the country upon the subjects which they treat 
in their academic courses, and the settled ministers can 
provide good opportunities for the delivery of such 
lectures. There is waste of power in the present practice 
of limiting the activities of Unitarian scholars to lecture 
ing to the small classes which now frequent the regular 
courses of the Divinity Schools. Recent experience in 
Boston and elsewhere has demonstrated the feasibility 
of procuring good popular audiences for lectures on 
theological and kindred subjects by competent men. 
Such courses will improve the condition of the ministry 
by winning popular respect for theological subjects and 
the ministerial function. 

V. Recommendations to the Relief and Pension 
Societies :— 

(a) The committee recommends that the Relief and 
Pension Societies insist on a careful, continuous sifting 
of the list of Unitarian ministers, so that only ministers 
who have given long, meritorious service shall receive 
aid, and that these societies declare anew that many 
years of active service in the ministry constitute the 
only ground for the granting of relief or pension. 

(b) The committee recommends that representatives 
of the American Unitarian Association and Service 
Pension Society be invited to sit with the Executive 
Committee of the Society for Ministerial Relief, and that 
as frequent stated meetings as possible be held. 

(c) The committee recommends that the Unitarian 
Service Pension Society seek at once an adequate en- 
dowment. It believes that long service pensions are at 
present the most available means of improving promptly 
and permanently the condition of the ministry, and the 
committee commends this cause to generous and public- 
spirited Unitarians. 


Classicism, Romanticism, and Liberalism. 


BY REV. A. W. LITTLEFIELD. 


The type, and the tendency to vary therefrom, repre- 
sents two poles of life, insuring, on the one hand, the 
permanency of values already acquired, and, on the 
other, progress toward values, as yet, unattained. The 
fixed type we refer to as classic; the tendency to varia- 
tion as romantic. | 

The advance made by ideals and institutions is the 
resultant of the antagonism of classicism and romanticism ; 
i.e., between values acquired and values in the making. 
Conservative people, the custodians of ‘‘ vested interests,” 
look askance at the pioneers out in the wilderness seek- 
ing values, as yet to be realized. And the explorer in 
these new fields regards with contempt and, very often, 
hostility the resolute and stubborn defence of estab- 
lished values by the conservative man. The clashing 
of the two, however, results in progress. 

Like all opposing but complementary forces, classi- 
cism and romanticism are necessary to each other. The 
one conserves established values; the other discovers 
new values. Between them everything is gained; 
nothing is lost. But, if classicism were alone in the 
field, new values would never be brought to light; for 
it is the very nature of classicism to consider possessions 
attained and types fixed as complete and perfect. On 
the other hand, were romanticism unrestrained, old 
values would be condemned and former types destroyed; 
to such a temper only the novel is of any value. 
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But, happily, neither“classicist nor romanticist may 
occupy the field to the exclusion of the other. Classi- 
cism puts a wholesome check upon the wild fancies of 
romanticism, and compels a display of the alleged new 
values; while romanticism is ever a thorn to irritate 
into action the dull indifference of the conservator of 
fixed types and ancient values. The classicist, more- 
over, needs to be reminded that the recognized values 
of to-day were but yesterday very uncertain and inde- 
terminate; and that the romantic values of to-morrow 
will, one day, be held of classic worth. The wise and 
impartial world treasures all values—those acquired 
and those in the making. Both classicism and roman- 
ticism will receive due recognition; and both will be 
employed in the preservation and acquisition of all 
the worthy elements of life. 

These principles, concerning the service to mankind 
of interrelated classicism and romanticism, are all- 
important as applied to the church,—that institution 
which has to do with eternal values. 

The church is the custodian of the treasures of eternity. 
These values always have been, are now, and always will 
be. of infinite worth to the human soul. But they have 
been, and must continue to be, progressively acquired. 
These values may be summed up into this ideal: oneness 
with God, coexistence with his Eternity. This ideal 
is the church’s priceless treasure, gradually acquired, 
age by age, unceasingly added to, and increasingly ap- 
preciated as the light grows brighter and the soul stronger 
to receive, interpret, and assimilate it. 

In its capacity as the recipient and guardian of the 
Divine Treasure, the church has developed three very 
important functions: worship, discipline, and teaching. 
The first is concerned with liturgical practice and de- 
velopment; the second, with polity and government; 
the third, with doctrine and preaching. All congre- 
gations—z.e., denominations, sects, ecclesiastical di- 
visions of whatever kind—of the Church Universal 
are vitally concerned with these high functions. Wor- 
ship keeps the soul sensitive to the reality of God and 
eternal values; discipline is essential to the training of 
the soul in that obedience to law which must be ren- 
dered if oneness with God is to be maintained; and the 
soul must be taught, if it is to acquire any adequate 
knowledge of the universe of God. Liturgical princi- 
ples are vastly important; for worship is so central in 
life that it determines the quality of the soul’s aspira- 
tion toward God. ‘The polity of the church is as essen- 
tial as its liturgical principles; for it determines whether 
the soul shall render free, or servile obedience. And 
the doctrines of the church are of no less consequence 
than its liturgy and its system of government; for one- 
ness even with God, if in error and untruth, would be 
sure to so obscure one’s visions of the Eternal that preach- 
ing would become hazy and unenlightening. 

In relation to each and all these three functions of the 
church—worship and liturgy, discipline and government, 
teaching and doctrine—classicism and romanticism are 
constantly and powerfully operating. 

In relation to worship and the liturgical practice of 
any given church, the congregation is divided into 
classicists and romanticists; and, as the one party, or 
the other, predominates, the church will be either con- 
servative or radical in all matters pertaining to its forms 
of worship. If classicism prevails, the liturgy will be 
fixed and unalterable; producing a legalism and stag- 
nation detrimental to spiritual progress. But, if ro- 
manticism prevails, the form of worship will be so shifty 
that the ideal of God as eternal and unchangeable will 
be obscured. 

As to the polity of the church, classicists so venerate 
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the ‘“‘law established by the fathers’’ that the new occa- 
sions that need fresh rules and regulations cannot be 
met: while, should romanticism determine the church 
polity, all stability of discipline is likely to be lost. 

In regard to the teaching and preaching of a church 
if classicism too much dominates, ancient errors and 
untruths will be perpetuated, to the great loss of clear 
insight; while romanticism in teaching and preaching 
is likely to expose the soul to every passing vagary 
of doctrine and ‘“‘all the ills’ that a disorderly open mind 
“is heir to.” 

But, supposing the rare event takes place—that a 
church, in all its functions,—worship, discipline, teach- 
ing,—be informed by both the classicist and roman- 
ticist influences, correlated and complementary in their 
operation upon the church? That church’s liturgy will 
faithfully conserve the old devotional values, while, 
at the same time, the fresher values of the increasing 
visions of the Eternal are incorporated and assimilated; 
its discipline will relax no jot or tittle of wholesome 
restraint, but neither will it obstinately refuse to in- 
stitute new rules that may prove beneficial to the con- 
gregation; and of both classicism and romanticism 
equally influence the pulpit utterances, that church will 
march in the forefront in the search for truth, parting 
with no whit of former revelations, while still eager 
for the truth as yet unread in the universe of God. 

It would be untrue to assert that there is any par- 
ticular church which is thus harmoniously well-balanced 
in all its threefold functions of worship, discipline, and 
preaching, as well as equally dominated by classicism 
and romanticism. But that all congregations may real- 
ize such a correlation and harmonizing of its functions 
and tendencies is not a vain hope, seeing that the Church 
Universal contemplates precisely this ideal. 

It behooves our modern Liberalism to take account 
of these principles. Ours is a church of the free spirit, 
a movement looking ultimately to harmony and cor- 
relation everywhere. But ours is a church, also, that is 
both fortunate and unfortunate in its ancestry. ‘The 
gentler side of that ancestry was devoted, for the most 
part, to classicism; the sterner parent was, very largely, 
an inflexible—not to say incorrigible—romanticist. Or, 
to state the same facts in historical terms: we descend 
from both Catholic (through Anglicism) and Protestant 
(Puritan) roots. The life-history of Liberalism shows 
this unmistakably; for we have often been torn, sorely 
vexed, between the two tendencies, Catholic classicism 
and Protestant romanticism. Sometimes, especially re- 
cently, our tendencies has been, unwittingly, back to 
the classicist spirit: ‘‘We can make no change in ways 
that have always been in this parish.’’- At other times, 
and for the most part, our tendencies have been most 
decidedly—and often dangerously—romantic: ‘The old 
order changeth, yielding place to new.”” In worship and 
liturgies we cordially despise the old forms; even to the 
point of being utterly indifferent to worship in any form, 
ancient or novel. A sentiment which an old man who 
had brought his Puritan prejudices over into Liberalism 
with him expressed thus forcibly: ‘‘I like to get in just 
about as you begin your sermon; then I get rid of all that 
clap-trap nonsense of the opening exercises.’’ Of late 
years, timidly and half-heartedly, we have introduced, or 
assimilated, the spirit of some of the liturgical features of 
our Anglican ancestry; uncertain whether or not the 
practice will land us back again in the ‘“‘old church.” 
However, there is not much danger; for the romanticists 
—usually a majority amongst us—keep up sufficient din 
to warn us if we drift too far toleeward. But this much 
is true to-day: romanticism has consented to permit 
classicism in our body to restore something of the lost 
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spirit of worship, much to our advantage and to the 
spiritual benefit of the communities in which we exist. 
Our classicists and romanticists have quit glaring at 
each other long enough to observe that the churchman 
was true to the law which demands that all ideas must 
have beautiful expression; that he was right in demands 
ing liturgical usage, and that the Puritan was wrong in 
refusing such liturgical expression. But, also, we have 
come to see more clearly than in the days of our preju- 
dice, that the Puritan was right in demanding that the 
forms of worship should be free and flexible, thus obeying 
that law which affirms that “anything too often re- 
peated dulls attention’ and sinks the soul into stupid 
indifference; for this reason the churchman is wrong in 
insisting, in the spirit of obstinate classicism, upon a 
fixed and unchangeable form of worship. In matters 
of discipline and polity we are still romanticists, stur- 
dily battling for freedom and the congregational polity; 
the Puritan, and not the Cavalier, spirit dominates us, 
and of right. As to preaching, would it be far afield to 
affirm that we are classicists? We smile at—nay, often 
riducile most facetiously—the High Church liturgical 
classicist; yet no communion is more dominated by the 
classicist spirit than our own, so far as the sermon is 
concerned. The sermon must be literature, and good 
literature, to pass muster amongst us. We have many 
of the legal profession whose minds run in the fixed and 
definite channels of ‘‘briefs’ and ‘‘ordered forms’’; 
many highly educated people of both sexes whose minds 
were imbued with classical standards in the university; 
and the general intelligence of our people is such that 
they demand, in true classicist spirit, ‘‘ good form’’— 
an expression which is no longer ‘good form’’—in the 
sermons to which they deign to give occasional attention. 
Our people—classicists of the deepest dye as to preach- 
ing—demand discourses in the prescribed form; just as 
much so, and for the same reason, and with as much ob- 
stinacy, very often, as the churchman demands the 
ordered and stately forms of his Prayer Book. Woe 
betide the preacher who, moved by a zeal for truth and 
honor, dares pour forth through his ardent romanticist 
personality truths which he believes to be for the healing 
of the nations! Father Taylor headed for the kingdom 
of heaven in true romanticist fashion, may risk his 
nominative case; but it is a very unsafe experiment 
for the liberal preacher! One young minister, yoked 
by the classicist congregation to safe stupidity that 
moves no one to noble action, affirmed that he considered 
his sermon a failure if it did not have ‘‘some felicity of 
expression.’’ Nevertheless, when Liberalism has might- 
ily stirred to action, both classicism and romanticism 
have had full play; the world was as much helped on to 
its liberal destiny by the romanticism of Starr King and 
Savage, as by the beautiful classicism of Channing and 
Martineau. 

Romanticists we surely are in worship and discipline; 
but classicists in our preaching standards, especially, 
among our older congregations, where the classicist 
temper has, at times, nearly quenched the freedom of 
the spirit,—a condition from which such people are only 
aroused by the wild thunderings of some ardent roman- 
ticist, who, bound for the kingdom of heaven, ‘‘stands 
not on the order of his going.” 

Is not the world far enough along in its spiritual prog- 
ress to be able to harmonize these conflicts between its 
classical and romantic interests? Is it not high time to 
call a halt to the arraying in hostile front, any more 
classical and romantic ‘‘dreadnoughts’’? ‘The classicists 
condemned Beethoven and Schumann, while lauding 
Mendelssohn and Spohr; yet, but for Beethoven and 
Schumann, there would have been no further advance 
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in modern music. Tonic discords and Richard Strauss 
still have their place. The ecclesiastical classicists con- 
demned Raphael for painting the Sistine Madonna; and 
both Angelo and Wren were abused by classicists for 
building St. Peter’s and St. Paul’s in the Renaissance, 
instead of the Gothic style. Aforetime, also, classicism 


condemned Jesus for the romanticism which broke their - 


old-time legalism and let in the light of God upon the 
world. 
“Forevermore, forevermore! 

It shall be as it hath ever been before— 

The Age in which they live, 

Will not forgive 

The splendor of the everlasting light, 

Which hath made their foreheads bright; 

Nor the sublime forerunning of their time!’’ 

Jesus, divine example of all human endeavor that he 
is, found a way to unite the classicist and romantic 
motives into a complementary whole,—Not one jot or 
one tittle shall pass from the law till all be fulfilled; that 
is the classicist spirit. The Sabbath was made for man, 
not man for the Sabbath; that is the romantic spirit. 
He cherished the olden values, but brought, also, new 
values to the spiritual treasure of mankind. Things new 
and old were of equal worth in his estimate, so only 
they were of value to men, being of his Father’s own 
Eternity! 

In Liberalism, as with the free soul of Jesus, the ro- 
mantic spirit must be pressing toward new values, while 
the classicist spirit conserves all true values that have 
been inherited from the past. When, in our worship 
and liturgical usage, our discipline and our polity, our 
teaching and our preaching, we become really liberal 
souls,—classicists where values still remain, romanticists 


~ amidst the yet ungarnered wealth of the spirit,—then 


Liberalism will have entered into that fulness of life 
and liberty which it has been its very noble distinction to 
herald the coming of in this triune universe of love and 
law and light. 

BROOKLINE, Mass. 


Spiritual Life, 


When the heart is full, it shows itself in action as well 
as speech.—David Starr Jordan. 


wt 


Our infinite obligations to God do not fill our hearts half 
as much as a petty uneasiness of our own, nor his in- 
finite perfections as much as our smallest wants.—Hannah 
More. as 


ed 


It belongs to every large nature, when it is not under 
the immediate power of some strong, unquestioning emo- 
tion, to suspect itself, and doubt the truth of its own 
impressions, conscious of possibilities beyond its own 
horizon.—George Eliot. 


When one asked Alexander how he could sleep so 
soundly and securely in the midst of danger he told them 
that Parmenio watched. Oh, how securely may they 
sleep over whom He watches that never slumbers nor 
sleeps! ‘I will,’ said David, ‘‘lay me down and sleep; 
for thou, Lord, makest me to dwell in safety.””—Venning. 


a 


God washes the eyes by tears until they can behold 
the invisible land where tears shall come no more. O 
love, O affliction, ye are the guides that show us the 
way through the great airy space where our loved ones 
walked; and, as hounds easily follow the scent before 
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the dew be risen, so God teaches us, while yet our sorrow 
is wet, to follow on and find our dear ones in heaven.— 
Beecher. 

wv 


A man that is of judgment and understanding shall 
sometimes hear men differ, and know well within himself 
that those which so differ mean one thing, and yet they 
themselves would never agree. And, if it come to passin 
that distance of judgment which is between man andman, 
shall we not think that God above, that knows the heart, 
doth discern that frail men in some of their contradic- 
tions intend the same thing, and accepteth of both?— 
Bacon. 


The Miraculous Birth. 


BY sods 


Dr. George A. Gordon has placed us all in his debt by 
the reverent criticism and constructive insight of his 
new book, “‘Religion and Miracle.’ He will win a hear- 
ing where Unitarians could not, yet with his conclusions 
Unitarians everywhere are in substantial agreement.. 

The present writer recalls, years ago when a boy, 
walking through the shady lanes of a country town and 
unburdening his heart to his father of the doubts he 
had concerning the miracles recorded in the New Testa- 
ment. ‘They troubled him. Hecould not believe them, 
neither did he feel justified in rejecting them. He was 
conservative by temperament, and what had held its 
place in the faith of Christianity for centuries he could 
not lightly put aside. He was honestly distressed, fear- 
ing that his reason would require him to abandon the 
miracles and with them his faith in Christianity as the 
revelation of the Eternal Spirit to the soul of man. His 
father, who was accounted ahead of the thought of his 
time, replied to the doubts of hisson: ‘‘The truth of the 
miracles is to be judged by very different evidence from 
that by which we judge the truth of the words of Jesus 
or the truth and beauty of his character. Miracles are 
a mere incident in the gospel story. They neither con- 
firm nor destroy the claims of Jesus to our reverence and 
love. ‘hey are non-essentials, and the life of Jesus would 
be all that it is to mankind if no miracles had been re- 
corded.”’ 

These words, spoken thirty or more years ago in a 
private conversation between a Unitarian of that gen- 
eration and his son, form the thesis of Dr. Gordon’s 
book, and forcibly and inspiringly does he bring it to 
triumphant conclusion. His own words in the preface 
to the volume are, ‘‘I amconcerned to show that, where 
miracle has ceased to be regarded as true, Christianity 
remains in its essence entire; that the fortune of relig- 
ion is not to be identified with the fortune of miracle; 
that the message of Jesus Christ to the world is indepen- 
dent of miracle, lives by its own reality and worth, self- 
evidencing and self-attesting.” 

But we are concerned at this moment with only a 
suggestion from this vital book, with the suggestion con- 
tained in the chapter relating to the miraculous birth 
of Jesus. Dr. Gordon rejects this miracle and declares 
his belief that Jesus was born of his mother Mary and 
“her honorable husband.’’? We have been convinced 
for many years that the belief in the miraculous birth 
of Jesus has had an injurious effect upon mankind even 
beyond what Dr. Gordon ascribes to it. Instead of 
elevating Jesus in the estimate of mankind, as the re- 
ported miracle was evidently expected to do, it has de- 
graded humanity. It has removed Jesus from sym- 
pathy and understanding as a man among men and 
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thrown contempt upon the great creative power which 
lies near the heart of all good men and women. It has 
lessened the force of example in the life of Jesus, for, if 
Jesus were not human, then human temptations and 
weaknesses were not realities, but only a ‘“‘ painted show.”’ 
It has made Jesus the human ideal, but it has done so 
by casting reproach upon the human processes of birth. 
It has had its part in making us self-conscious and 
silent concerning one of the most important functions 
of human life. It has put the stigma of impurity on 
things that are essentially pure, and it seems to remove 
from that power in which man most nearly approaches 
God the sanction and blessing of God himself. 

Each generation suffers tragically through ignorance 
concerning the origin of human life. We once knew a 
poor, unfortunate girl who sought to shield herself and 
her illegitimate child from shame by declaring the child 
to be ‘‘a little Jesus.’’ To such irreverence does igno- 
rance and credulity bring our frailhumanity. The lives 
of thousands of young men and women are pitiably 
blighted because of ignorance of ‘“‘things that must not 
be spoken of.’’ And where does this ignorance obtain 
its sanction? In no other place, primarily, than in the 
teaching that the divinest influence the world has ever 
known came through a being who had no earthly father. 
What wonder is it that men and women have been 
humiliated and chagrined because of their natural im- 
pulses, since Jesus, the leader, teacher and guide of men, 
came into existence independent of these impulses! 
What hope can there be of refining, controlling, elevating, 
and spiritualizing the creative forces of humanity if, in 
religion, those forces are blasted as dishonorable, shame- 
ful and degrading? 

Too often they are all this, but all the more need is 
there of showing a better way. All the more need is 
there of recognizing that as it was the great glory of 
Joseph’s and Mary’s life together that they were the 
father and mother of a transcendent son like Jesus, so 
the glory of manhood and womanhood to-day is in chil- 
dren, the offspring of those hallowed relations between 
husband and wife which God himself has blessed. 


Fraternal Orders and Religion. 


BY REV. E. ALFRED COIL. 

“Oh, I wish the nebulous religious thought of our day 
would crystallize somewhere!’’ That exclamation, com- 
ing, as it seemed to me, from the very heart of an earnest, 
troubled friend, deepened my interest in a condition to 
which J had already given a great deal of thought. ‘That 
religious thought is in a nebulous condition must be ap- 
parent to all who have given the matter serious con- 
sideration. In his social evolution, Benjamin Kidd says, 
if one should attempt to draw up a list of some repre- 
sentative definitions of religion ‘‘formulated by the 
leading authorities representing various views, he would 
find the definitions themselves puzzling and conflicting 
to an extraordinary degree.’’ To prove the truth of 
that declaration he gives fifteen representative current 
definitions of religion. 

But while many have been darkening counsel with a 
multitude of definitions, and others have been trying 
earnestly, but vainly, to secure and perpetuate uniform- 
ity of belief and action, the nebulous thought of the age 
has been crystallizing, and great constructive forces have 
been at work. Figuratively speaking, as in the olden 
time, while the church has been busy with the question 
of uniformity in matters of doctrine and ceremonials, 
something good and effective has actually come out of 
Nazareth, and the end is not yet. 
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Many good, earnest people who are much disturbed 
over present conditions have overlooked the constructive 
agencies that are at work in the realm of religion, because 
they conceive religion as primarily a special revelation 
to a favored few, and manifesting itself in a peculiar way, 
whereas it is universal and its manifestations are legion; 
and in spite of the fact that some are still making defi- 
nitions and insisting upon doctrinal and ritualistic con- 
formity, thus prolonging somewhat the existence of 
waning sectarianism, humanity is being unified on a re- 
ligious basis. I wonder sometimes that the lines along 
which the unification and constructive work are now 
going on are not more generally and clearly seen. 

In the requirements and practices of our secret and 
fraternal societies, of which we now have so many, there 
can be found convincing evidence that while the dog- 
matic and ritualistic requirements of the churches be- 
come less binding as time passes, the religious element 
in the human heart deepens and grows stronger. Al- 
though facts show that relatively fewer people now than 
formerly are willing to bind themselves to the con- 
tinued support of certain dogmatic statements about 
God, there are other facts that show just as conclusively 
that those same people are willing to affirm belief in God 
to whom they feel that they are responsible. 

The truth of this statement is shown in the fact that 
membership in the secret and fraternal orders of to-day 
is increasing by leaps and bounds. All who apply for 
admission to any of these orders, with whose laws or 
requirements I am familiar, are asked at the very outset 
if they believe in a Supreme Being. A negative answer 
to that question would stand in the way of further prog- 
ress because, admitting the existence of no Being to 
whom they hold themselves finally responsible, they 
could not assume the obligations of such orders as I have 
indicated in due form. But, if to that question an af- 
firmative answer is given, there are no further interro- 
gations upon that point on the part of any fraternal 
secret order whose conditions of membership I have 
studied. Having declared their belief in a Supreme 
Being, to whom they feel themselves finally responsible, 
candidates for admission are not required to define or 
give their conception of that Being. In that matter no 
one presumes to dictate to them, or sit in judgment upon 
their individual beliefs. Sincerity is considered more im- 
portant than conformity of belief by these orders, and the 
only question raised as to an applicant’s profession of 
faith in a Supreme Being is as to whether or not such 
profession is sincere. Granting individual liberty of 
thought as to the character and attributes of God, sec- 
tarianism and dogmatic contentions have been so com- 
pletely eliminated from many of our most prominent 
secret and fraternal orders, that people of all sects and of 
different religions meet therein, and reverently and earn- 
estly work together to promote a common welfare. 

It is thus being demonstrated on a large scale that in 
the recognition of a Supreme Being to whom they feel 
themselves finally responsible, and of their obligation 
to each other, there is a broad basis for an effective or- 
ganization of sincere and reverent-minded people. 

It was my privilege not long ago to address a body of 
men, representing one of our more modern, but large 
and flourishing, secret orders. Being well acquainted 
with many of those present, I recognized among the 
members present on that occasion representatives of 
nearly all the religious faiths of the community, includ- 
ing Unitarians, Catholics, and Jews. Although not 
distinctively Catholic, Congregationalist, Baptist, Meth- 
odist, Jewish, or Unitarian, there apparently is nothing 
in the principles of that great order that does violence 
to the religious faith of the representatives of any of 
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those cults or sects; and, at the same time, it is very ap- 
parent that there is something in those principles, many 
of which are distinctively religious, that brings the 
representatives of all those churches and religions closer 
together, and deepens the feeling of kinship and mutual 
interest in their hearts. 

I took occasion that evening to point out as clearly 
as I could the fact that whatever our conceptions of the 
source from which we came, we are from one source, and 
therefore, regardless of different names and faiths, 
brethren of one household, with common interests that 
should never be ignored, and the applause that followed 
was both enthusiastic and generous. I had touched the 
basic principle of the order, namely, the fatherhood of 
God, and the brotherhood of man; hence. the response. 

Insistence upon some sectarian dogma or definition 
as a condition of membership would have made that 
harmonious effective body of men impossible; but that 
order does not insist upon any dogmatic tests or the 
acceptance of any particular definition. Its members, 
having declared belief in a Supreme Being, and acknowl- 
edged their relationship and obligation to each other, 
it says to them: ‘Do justly, love mercy, and walk 
humbly with thy God.’’ Not necessarily Isaiah’s, nor 
Augustine’s, nor Calvin’s, nor Luther’s, nor Edward’s, 
nor Channing’s God, but ‘‘thy God,” the author of your 
being in whom you put your trust in times of difficulty 
and danger, and to whom you feel yourself finally re- 
sponsible as you conceive him. Working on this basis, 
our numerous and growing fraternities are developing 
into great unifying, constructive forces in the religious 
world. Reverently declaring belief in God but not 

‘dogmatic, religious but not sectarian, they are, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, working out many of the 
deep and perplexing problems of life along the lines of 
the two great commandments emphasized by the lowly 
Nazarene. Their prayers are reverent and trustful, 
many of their songs spiritual and inspiring, their burial 
services hopeful and comforting, and they care for their 
sick, their widows and orphans, and their aged and 
infirm. 

Upon my saying some time ago that I believed the 
churches would ultimately adopt, as their basis of fellow- 
ship, faith in God and love for, and a desire to serve, 
mankind, a friend replied: ‘‘Oh, no! that is too broad. 
It constitutes no basis for united action and no real bond 
of union. It will not work.” 

He was somewhat surprised when I pointed out to him 
that it is even now working! on a large scale, and very 
successfully, too, within the many fraternal organizations 
all about us, and upon whose rolls there are millions of 
names. 

Although I believe these organizations are doing a 
great constructive work in the religious world, I do not 
believe they can take the place and do the work of a true 
church. It must be evident to any careful observer 
that, constituted as they are, the sexes are more or less 
separated in the work which these orders propose to do, 
and that they are practically excluded from that great 
field of childhood and youth in which the principles 
essential to worthy individual and national life can be 
most successfully inculeated. For these and other 
reasons they are not doing, and cannot do, certain great 
and necessary kinds of work which a true church can 
and ought to do; but they are showing the Church how 
that work can be done in the future much more success- 
fully and effectively than it has been done in the past, 
They are showing the Church how to take up and apply 
the practical good in religion without developing sec- 
tarian hatreds and estrangement. They do not, however, 
and, as they are constituted and joperated, cannot touch 
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and transform the child life of the world as it should be 
touched and transformed. ‘To do that work as it should 
be done requires the united efforts of all the people, old 
and young, male and female; and for that reason such 
an organization as the Church, within whose folds all 
can be gathered, unified, and inspired with the noblest 
purposes and ideals, is essential to the well-being of the 
world, 

Historic Spartan courage and loyalty never could have 
been developed had Spartan parents waited until their 
children were grown before they began instructing and 
inspiring them to do brave deeds and to be steadfast in 
their devotion to their native land. This reference only 
illustrates a general truth that should ever be kept in 
mind by those who desire to lay broad, strong, and 
worthy foundations upon which generations to come may 
securely build. 

That the Church or some kindred organization is nec- 
essary is apparent, but in order to fulfill its mission to 
mankind, its sectarianism and exclusiveness, begotten 
of dogmatizing about God and the soul, will have to give 
place to the great conception that it is the right of every 
man to worship the Supreme Being according to the 
dictates of his own conscience as he himself conceives 
him. It is useless to say men cannot unite and be 
effective upon so broad a basis, for upon that basis they 
are uniting in vast. numbers in our great fraternal or- 
ganizations and doing a great work. While every one 
should be earnestly exhorted ever to do justly, love 
mercy, and walk humbly with his God, until men know 
more about the Supreme Being than they now know, 
none should be denied the liberty to enter the place 
representing to him the Sanctum Sanctorum, there to 
offer up his devotions sincerely and in his own way. 

The secret fraternal orders do not deny that liberty, 
and, therefore, they win the allegiance of many worthy 
and reverent-minded men who, although devout be- 
lievers in God, refuse to have their minds and consciences 
bound by the dogmas of the church, and in their anxiety 
to work with others to make this a better world, they 
turn to some one or more of the fraternal orders and 
join hands with those they find there doing, in many 
cases, just the things that many of the great prophets 
and religious leaders of the past approved and urged. 

Although they have never professed to be distinctly 
religious organizations, those great orders have, in the 
ways indicated and unconsciously, perhaps, been doing 
a great constructive work in the religious realm. Dis- 
posed in some cases to over-emphasize the matter of the 
loaves and fishes, they have a great deal to learn from 
the Church; and the Church, over-emphasizing the matter 
of dogma and ritual, thus splitting humanity up into 
distrustful and contending sects, can learn from these 
orders lessons that will help to make it an uplifting, 
transforming, irresistible power in the world. 

MARIETYA, OHIO. 


The Kind of Life to Expect. 


The thing of importance to us is to qualify ourselves 
for the larger life that is before us. Every striving for 
the abundant life now will have its counterpart in our 
achievements hereafter. Every moral conquest now 
will find fruitage in the greater harvest of the future. 
Nothing that is worth while shall be lost. The universe 
never lets go things of value. Life abundant is what 
we crave: and we simply demand immortality that we 
may still round out many of our cherished ideals and keep 
on forming new ideals, moving thus from ideal to ideal 
throughout the range of an immortal life——Wialam S. 


Morgan, Ph.D. 
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Tue Last Days of Papat RoME: 1850- 
1870. By R. De Cesare. Abridged with 
the assistance of the author and translated 
by Helen Zimmern, with an Introductory 
Chapter by G. W. Trevelyan. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $3.50 net— 
This is an intensely interesting book by 
one who knows how to mix skilfully fantas- 
tic gossip and serious information. It is 
rich in local color and personal anecdote. 
Its pages sparkle with brilliant allusions to 
prominent character; and yet they also 
abound with statements respecting impor- 
tant historical events which throw a flood 
of light upon the policies and movements 
of the papacy in one of the most trying 
periods of its history. The author has a 
keen eye for the grotesque and the trivial 
with which great men and measures are 
often associated. The frailties and perver- 
sities of celebrities interest him; and yet, 
he writes of all these in a gracious spirit, 
fully appreciative of the nobler elements in 
such characters. He writes as one thor- 
oughly familiar with the inside of events, 
and he uses the gossip of the street wisely 
to make clear the essential truth of things. 
He has no awe for papal robes, but he does 
not dip his pen in gall. The reader will 
find in this attractive volume a most 
entertaining and illuminating description 
of the court and courtiers, of the policies 
and prelates, of the ambitions and achieve- 
ments, of the frailties and failures of Pius 
IX. The real man is here, stripped of vest- 
ments and the halo of sanctity. An Italian 
politician, who really knew very little of 
the vast spiritual empire of which he was 
the head, he forced the dogma of papal 
infallibility upon his church; but in his 
own person he was the most striking 
illustration of the fallibility of the “Holy 
Father.” He also promulgated the dogma 
of the Immaculate Conception, but how 
little he did by message or manner to lift 
his own people out of squalor and super- 
stition! To win the mind and heart of the 
modern world, the Catholic Church must 
do more than proclaim the spotless char- 
acter of the Virgin: it must do more to 
give us spotless mothers and immaculate 
cities. The following paragraph brings Pius 
IX. into clear light and illustrates the 
method and spirit of the author: ‘‘ Amia- 
bility was his chief characteristic, and his 
manners were gracious. If he did not 
greatly esteem the Roman nobles, and even 
tried to humiliate them, he knew how to be 
courteous, subtly flattering those who took 
his fancy. In his audiences with ladies he 
was extraordinarily gentle, and spoke with 
great nobility, united with sympathetic 
insight. He was extremely careful of his 
person, bathing and shaving daily, as well 
as changing his linen of the finest batiste. 
He also arranged his hair with attention, 
and took singular care of his hands. He 
had a great weakness for eau-de-Cologne.’”’ 
The intimate associations of the papacy 
with France and Napoleon III. in those 
eventful years, the influences that contri- 
buted toward a united Italy under Emman- 
uel, the march of stirring events which 
swept the papal states out of existence and 
made the pope the prisoner of the Vatican — 
all these matters are most interestingly 
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described. The student of social problems 
will find food for thought in what is written 
of the poverty and charities of the “im- 
perial city,’ nearly half the population in 
1871 having no occupation. Surely need of 
more ‘Applied Christianity” rather than 
more masses! It is good to have such a 
book as this, not to humiliate the pious 
Catholic, and not to imbitter the bigoted 
Protestant, but to shed more light on the 
great human problem which confronts us 
all. The facts here given explain why 
there are Modernists, and they prove that 
“Modernism” must grow until present in- 
tolerable conditions are radically changed. 


IN Winpesr Arrica. By Peter Mac- 
Queen, F.R.G.S. Boston: L. C. Page & 
Co—The title of this book is slightly mis- 
leading because East Central Africa, which 
in the days of Livingstone and Stanley was 
the wildest part of the continent, cannot 
now be so described, when the whistle of 
the railway locomotive is heard and the lion 
hunts for his prey at the stations of the 
Cape to Cairo line. And yet in Uganda 
cannibalism is still practised, wives are 
bought and sold for cattle, and various relics 
of the old barbarism are still undisturbed. 
It is confusing to the reader who is not 
familiar with recent changes in that country 
to be switched back and forth between 
tribes and scenes of utter savagery and 
oases of English culture and peace. The 
country visited and the route taken were 
the same as those chosen by our illustrious 
ex-President, who is now having adven- 
tures similar to those so well described by 
Mr. MacQueen. While in that wonderland 
one may travel with as much ease as he 
would enjoy in a trip from Boston to Chi- 
cago: yet in half an hour he may, if he will, 
plunge into an unbroken jungle and risk 
his life in an encounter with wild beasts. 
The name of Mr. McMillan of St. Louis has 
been made familiar since he became the 
host of Col. Roosevelt. He is one of a 
thousand hite men who have estates in a 
circle of twenty-two miles from the centre 
of Nairobi. He was able to find for his 
guest, near his house, buffaloes, lions, leop- 
ards, and rhinoceri; and yet on his farm of 
twenty thousand acres model methods of 
agriculture are in use. Mr. MacQueen was 
fortunate in having for a travelling come 
panion Mr. Peter Dutkewich, a Russian gen- 
tleman who is an expert photographer, and 
whose pictures show the native African as 
he is, ranging all the way from naked sav- 
agery to a civilization closely imitating that 
of his English overlords. The missionaries 
are doing good work, but Mr. MacQueen 
says, ‘“They are no longer teaching these 
untutored minds that they are equal socially 
and politically to the Caucasians.” But 
religion has ways of its own, and elsewhere 
he expresses the opinion ‘‘that at the pres- 
ent time the Mohammedan religion suits the 
African better than the Christian.’ He 
thinks that in the end the superior tenets 
of the Christian faith will prevail. The 
reasons for Mohammedan success are evi- 
dent. Polygamy is permitted, and social 
inequality is not even thought of. Greatly 
more dangerous and interesting than any 
adventures in hunting was the attempt to 
climb to the summit of Mt. Kibo, a peak 
in the mountain group of Kilmajaro. Cold, 
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hunger, fatigue, and at last complete ex- 
haustion without food or fire, nearly finished 
the explorers. Mr. Dutkewich, with sev- 
eral broken ribs, was with difficulty rescued 
from a condition of extreme peril after they 
unfurled a small American flag at nineteen 
thousand two hundred feet. A photograph 
shows Mr. MacQueen-with the flag draped 
about his shoulders. Concerning the future 
of Central East Africa under British rule, 
he is very optimistic and frequently refers 
to the happy millions of people who are to 
inhabit these breezy uplands. 


WHAT HAVE THE GREEKS DONE FOR 
MopERN CiviizaTion? By John Pentland 
Mahaffy. New York and London: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $2.50 net-——This is the Lowell 
Institute Course of lectures delivered by 
the author in Boston 1908-09. In describ- 
ing the method of his lectures, Prof. Ma- 
haffy assuméd that what had been told 
him was true, and that his audience “was 
on a different level from that of any similar 
audiences in England.” He therefore took 
for granted that, while only a part of his 
hearers were versed in Greek literature, all 
of them had an intelligent interest in the 
subjects to be treated. This is a fair indi- 
cation of the kind of public for which they 
are now supposed to be adapted. In a 
straightforward, intelligible fashion the lect- 
urer lays before his readers the substance 
of the harvests he has been reaping now 
these many years in the fields of Greek 
poetry, prose, art, science, politics, and the 
higher forms of the intellectual life. He 
easily shows that without the Greek lan- 
guage, literature, general culture, and tra- 
ditions, Rome could not have attained its 
grandeur and modern civilization would 
not exist. What the world was when for a 
time Greece was forgotten, as in the Dark 
Ages, indicates the things that would be 
wanting in our time had there been no 
Renaissance of learning. Hesays: “ Passinto 
what are justly called the Dark Ages, and 
you feel that the world has gone centuries 
back and not forward. ‘The reign of super- 
stition, the tyranny of the priest, the miseries 
of the churl, the childishness of art, the 
utter stagnation of literature, the substitu- 
tion of fortresses for free cities, violence for 
law, savage rudeness for polished urbanity,— 
these are the astounding conditions of an 
Europe most of which once had enjoyed 
real civilization.” It is hard for the man 
in the street who knows no Greek, and who 
thinks all time wasted that is spent or the 
study of it, to realize the difference it makes 
to him to have the amazing civilization of 
that little country as the background of his 
daily life, and the political institutions under 
which he lives, and what a still greater dif- 
ference it would make if all that has come 
from that source should be suddenly with- 
drawn. Roman art and literature at their 
best were but copies and imitations of 
that which had been better done and said 
by the Greeks. We with all our progress 
in the things of which we boast cannot 
even copy with success the masterpieces of 
Grecian sculpture, architecture, poetry, and 
prose. No man could now rebuild the 
Parthenon, match Phidias as a sculptor, 
or write like half a dozen of the orators and 
poets of Greece. One of the authors most 
frequently quoted to-day is Aristotle, and 
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there is no modern scientific speculation 
that may not be found in the germ at least 
in the writings of some Greek philosopher. 
These things and many more are set forth 
in this volume with persuasive speech and 
abundant illustration. 


OLp HarBor. 
kins. Boston and New York: Houghton, 


Mifflin Company. $1.25 net——The scene of 


this story is laid in a decayed seaport town, 


somewhere along the coast of New Eng- 
land, and serves for the exhibition of men 
and women of the kind commonly found in 
Some of them are “charac- 
ters” such as are produced by the peculiar 
conditions of a town, which has traditions 


such places. 


of commercial activity, wealth easily made, 


and an easy style of living, which have been 


followed by loss of trade, the death or re- 
moval of the most active citizens, and a 
gradual shrinking of fortunes and resources. 
In all such places there is time enough for 
anything and room enough for the encour- 
agement of individual oddities and idio- 
synerasies, and the elements also of many 
a tragedy. 
the story itself that will attract the reader, 
for the story is little more than a thread on 
which are loosely strung scenes and _ inci- 
dents illustrative of character. The story 
might end in one way or another, and 
would have been quite as interesting if the 
heroine had come to grief, as at first it seems 
probable that she will, instead of coming 
off triumphant as she does. We have here 
none of that calm, bright atmosphere in 
which, in a former volume, ‘‘“The Clammer”’ 
moves. Here we have more action, with 
planned surprises and melodramatic epi- 
sodes. There is a wonderfully sane idiot, 
who acts several times as the deus ex ma- 
china, a mysterious prodigal son, and a 
villain v ho threatens him with exposure. 
In the atmosphere of Jeisure in this town 
of steady habits, the half-retired merchant, 
the wheezy old physician, the news-gather- 
ing apothecary, and the gentlewomen who 
have seen better days feel the stir of life 
which follows the coming of a young woman 
who has seen something of the world and 
lost something of its freshness, and a young 
man who also has seen the world but has 
kept the glow of artistic enthusiasm. These 
two are the main actors, for whose sake all 
the others exist, although for their own 
sakes they deserve attention as specimens 
of a kind of human culture which will soon 
disappear in the hurly burly of modern life. 


A JOURNEY IN SOUTHERN SIBERIA. By 
Jeremiah Curtin. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co. $3—-The sub-title of the book repre- 
sents: the larger part of the contents. For 
“The Mongols, Their Religion and Myths” 
are the objects of the very interesting jour- 
ney made to the ancient dwelling-place of 
the race that once threatened to conquer 
the world. From Irkutz, where one may 
attend the opera with distinguished people, 
it is but a short journey to the place from 
which Jinghis Khan set out on his triumphal 
march. There the ancient paganism re- 
mains unchanged, and there Mr. Curtin 
went to study in the interest of science. 
Talking with his host about the old times, 
the old Mongol exclaimed: ‘Oh, there was 
never on earth anything to equal the cav- 
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It is these things more than 
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alry of Jinghis Kahn. It swept everything 
down before it. What have we now? 
Nothing. We were great once, we con- 
quered many countries, we ruled many 
peoples, China and Russia overpowered us, 
but our turn will come again.’ Being 
supplied with letters of introduction to offi- 
cials and being treated with respect by all 
who could forward him on his way, Mr. Cur- 
tin had an unusual opportunity which he 
used with his customary skill. In the rapid 
journeys that he made to and fro, he fell 
in with many Russian exiles and throws 
many side-lights upon their condition. Now 
that Siberia is no longer to be a series of 
penal settlements, he predicts for this vast 
country a period of development and pros- 
perity. About one-third of the book is 
given to the itinerary of the author. Then 
follow about two hundred pages devoted to 
an account of the religion, myths, customs, 
traditions, and folklore in general. East 
of Lake Baikal, of which we heard so much 
during the late war, the tendency is to drift 
into Buddhism; but west of the lake pa- 
ganism prevails, and the Russian govern- 
ment does not interfere, preferring to let 
the pagans remain as they are if they do 
not care to become Christian, rather than 
have them accept Buddhism. The intro- 
duction to the volume is written by Dr. 
C. W. Eliot, who, when he was an assistant 
professor in Harvard College, taught Curtin 
mathematics. He describes him and his 
book as follows: “It is a book of very un- 
usual character, which only an extraordi- 
nary linguist and scholar could have written 
so difficult was the gathering of the material 
for it. The journey itself was one of con- 
siderable hardship and exposure; and the 
linguistic, historical, and anthropological 
knowledge required to produce the book 
has seldom, if ever before, been possessed 
by any single scholar.”’ 


Ant COMMUNITIES AND How THEY AR 
GOVERNED. By Henry Christopher Mc- 
Cook. New York and London: Harper & 
Brothers. $2 net—The sub-title, ‘‘A Study 
in Natural Civics,” indicates one of the 
most interesting and valuable parts of the 
work. The author has been studying the 
habits of ants for many years and writing 
about them. He has now summed up his 
work of investigation in one handsomely 
illustrated volume, and at the same time 
made shrewd comparisons of the ways of 
ants and men. The ant kingdom has be- 
come a community. It is the best example 
of the working of a system of communistic 
organization known to man. In successive 
chapters we have carefully studied accounts 
of the behavior of ants in war and peace, 
in providing food, in caring for the young, 
in the treatment of alien species, and in 
employing slaves. The parallels are care- 
fully drawn between ants and men with 
many instructive conclusions. With the 
recognition of the fact that the mind of 
an ant is entirely unlike the mind of a 
man, the verdict is that ‘Ants must be 
ranked for intelligence as most nearly re- 
sembling man in the quality, variety, and 
complexity of their achievements.” In 
some respects the accounts of the public 
spirit of an ant community reminds one of 
the traits of the Japanese as exhibited in 
the late war with Russia. The individual 
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is nothing, the community is everything. 
In the matter of sanitation each individual 
is an active agent doing what is for the 
common good without orders and without 
hesitation. In war no ant looks out for 
himself or does anything but rush at the 
foe with unthinking valor. The book ends 
with a question and an answer both perti- 
nent to-day. ‘‘Is this socialism,—Nature’s 
type of a practical socialism? learn this 
then: if socialism as a form of human gov- 
ernment would be equally or even approxi- 
mately successful, it must first attain that 
perfect individual discipline and absolute 
self-control, self-abnegation, self-surrender, 
and self-devotion to the good of the whole 
community that one sees in a common- 
wealth of ants.” 


MOTORING IN THE BALKANS. By Frances 
Kinsley Hutchinson. Chicago: A. C. Mc 
Clurg & Co. $2.75—-The author of this 
lively sketch of travel in remote districts 
of Europe designedly sacrifices some of the 
literary features of the work in order to 
make it available to those who may come 
after, as a guide book and daily companion. 
But there is enough that is new and strange 
to the ordinary tourist to make the glimpses 
of this unfrequented corner of Europe at- 
tractive and stimulating to the imagination. 
Here among the mountains is a wonder- 
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world of scenery and an equally romantic 
human world in which move and plan and 
plot people who are influenced and gov- 
erned by traditions, prejudices, and patri- 
otic ideals which antedate the founding of 
any modern kingdom in Europe. Modern 
civilization is knocking at the doors of Dal- 
matia, Montenegro, Herzegovina, and Bos- 
nia; but the immemorial customs and the 
picturesque costumes which still excite 
pride and stir communities to patriotic 
rivalry testify to the remoteness of these 
fastnesses from the hurry, the stir, and the 
levelling influences of the outside world. 
The motor car was a novelty in most of the 
places visited by our tourists and gave to 
the inhabitants of many quiet valleys sen- 
sations quite as startling as any that re- 
warded the travellers for their enterprise. 
A. conspicuous feature of the book is the 
many and excellent illustrations reproduced 
from photographs and an itinerary with dates 
and distances. 


Lost BorpERS. By Mary Austin. New 
York and London: Harper & Brothers. 
$1.25—Only one woman in the world could 
have written this book; for to write it one 
must have had not only an intimate knowl- 
edge of human nature in some of its strang- 
est freaks and oddities, but must have had 
also quite as intimate a knowledge of the 
country that can play such tricks with 
mortals, male and female. The Lost Bor- 
ders are the frontiers of the desert, just at 
the region where the boundary lines of 
property that is worth owning are ravelled 
out into the No Man’s Land where heat, 
hunger, and thirst transform men and 
women into something new and strange, 
and where the moral restraints of society 
are insensibly dissolved. ‘These short stories 
are, each one, a bit of curtain lifted, showing 
some curious freak of passion, fidelity, or 
crime. One of the penetrating remarks of 
a plainsman is this, ‘‘There’s something away 
down in a man that his own women folks 
never understand, ... an’ you spend all your 
life to keep them from understanding, ... 
though, when there’s one that does, she plays 
hell with you.” This saying is illustrated 
in several of these tales of the desert. 


A GENTLE KNIGHT oF OLD BRANDEN- 
BURG. By Charles Major. New York: 
Macmillan Company. $1.50——As the au- 
thor warns his readers in an introductory 
chapter, all the characters in this romance 
are historical, and most of the events set 
forth in the story are to be found in Car- 
lyle’s life of Frederick the Great, and in 
other historical works. Out of the con- 
tents of whole volumes the author has se- 
lected a few incidents, toning them down 
somewhat, because truth is so much more 
strange than fiction that the danger lay in 
the direction of a too melodramatic account 
of the adventures of true lovers who suf- 
fered many things before the course of true 
love ran smooth. Wilhelmina, the sister 
of Frederick the Great, is the heroine, and 
her lover is the Hereditary Prince of Bay- 
reuth. Tragedy, comedy, and romance are 
skilfully combined to light up a page of 
history and create a veritable historical 
novel. 


AROUND THE WORLD WITH THE BATTLE- 
sHips. By Roman J. Miller. Chicago: 
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A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.25.—Mr. Miller is 
Chief Turret Captain of the Vermont; or, 
as Mr. James B. Connolly, who has written 
the introduction for the book, explains, he 
is in charge of a big turret on the best 
shooting ship in our service, and probably, 
also, the best shooting ship afloat. He has 
written this book at odd moments, mainly 
at night, in the diminutive quarters of his 
turret case between decks, where, if he leaned 
back, his head touched the ammunition hoist- 
gear, and, if he stretched out his legs in 
front, he struck the lockers of the casemate 
wall. This means that his log was written 
in the press of active duty, with incidents 
and events recorded while they were fresh. 
It is written in straightforward, direct Eng- 
lish, animated by continual interest in 
whatever was going on. 


THE NIBELUNGENLIED. By Daniel. Bus- 
sier Shumway. Boston: Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. $2.—This is a translation that 
has long been needed and which will receive 
hearty welcome from every student of 
German literature who has wondered that 
this monumental epic, national in char- 
acter, tragic asa drama of Afschylus, courtly 
as the age of chivalry, consistent in its 
revelation of the ancient and abiding Teu- 
tonic ideals, passionately interpretative of 
simple human nature in action, has re- 
ceived so little attention in this country. 
Prof. Shumway lectures on German philo- 
logy in the University of Pennsylvania, 
and he has brought to his task thorough 
appreciation of this grand epic, and the 
scholarship necessary to overcome the diffi- 
culties of adequate translation. It should 
bring the poem into the domain of familiar 
literature. 


Tae Boy WITH THE UNITED STATES SuR- 
vEY. By Francis Rolt-Wheeler. Boston: 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company. $1.50— 
In the season’s output of books for boys, 
there are unmistakable signs that writers 
are finding their inspiration in other themes 
than athletic competition. The difficult 
and dangerous work of the United States 
Geological Survey gives opportunity for 
no end of thrilling adventures; and actual 
experiences, here woven into an unusually 
interesting story, will make boys acquainted 
with the splendid spirit and resource de- 
manded as a matter of course from those 
who elect to serve their country in this 
branch of government work. The illus- 
trations are from photographs. ‘This is a 
book one can heartily recommend for boys, 
and it has life enough to suit the most eager 
of them. 


Story Lanp. By Clara Murray. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co. 50 cents—The 
selections in this book are chosen with con- 
sideration of what children really like and 
remember, and even a grown-up may enjoy 
its pages. This is exactly the sort of liter- 
ature we wish our children to have while 
they are most impressionable, and while 
their reading is still entirely in our own 
hands. Here are some of Laura Richards’s 
delightful stories, which always leave a 
thought behind them, Helen Hunt’s enter- 
taining ant studies, the blessed Peterkins 
on their maple sugar hunt, some pictures of 
real children in foreign lands, two of {Julia 
Schwartz’s little animal tales, and, closing 
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all, Mary Wilkins’s ‘Christmas Monks,” all 
really good either from the child’s point of 
view or the mother’s. 


Ersica, AND Morat INSTRUCTION IN 
THE ScHooLs. Bv George Herbert Palmer. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 35 cents 
net—Prof. Palmer wisely holds that ethical 
instruction as a systematic study had better 
be left to the colleges. It is from the man- 
agement and temper of a school that its 
formative influence proceeds, not from any 
endeavor to make “watchful little moral- 
ists.’ Prof. Palmer is thoroughly helpful 
not only in what he says, but in what he 
implies, and his book, which appears in the 
Riverside Educational Monographs states 
the question, now before the schools, so 
fairly and so sensibly that it ought to reach 
teachers generally in all parts of the country. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF RELIGIOUS SONGS 
AND SERVICES FOR THE SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


By CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF ‘‘THE SUNNYSIDE,” “THE 
CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


The attention of Pastors, Superintendents, and Sunday- 
school workers is called to this new collection. 

Tue Poetry. The book contains 365 hymns, songs, 
aad carols, including a number of original contributions 
of merit. 

Tue Music is throughout melodious and singable, 
drawn largely from foreign as well as home sources, to- 
gether with a number of original compositions. 

THE SERVICES occupy 110 pages, and are a notable 
feature. Twenty-four in number, nine of them intended 
for special occasions, they present the noblest Scripture 
passages suitable for childhood and capable of a liturgical 
treatment, interspersed with simple and singable anthems, 
canticles, and responses. 

The book is already used with satisfaction in many 
Sunday-schools. 

CommeNnDaTions. From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register: 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter, and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness. Thetunes go. Yet they 
are not frivolous in their vivacity... Altogether the compiler 
has touched his constituency at all points, and his book 
will be welcomed by every class that it should seek to reach.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian: 

““A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. ... It marks a decisive =P in advance and 
ought to make the publication of another Sunday-school 
song and service book for our churches unn for 
some time to come. ... There is a most excellent collec- 
tion of service, with a generous range and logical develop- 
ment combining simplicity, dignity, and Biases with rare 
discrimination... It will be good fortune, indeed, for a 
generation of boys and girls born into the heritage of our 
free faith, that their childhood needs for spiritual incentive 
can be ministered to by an instrument of service and song 
so worthy and adequate as this.” 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.: 

“It seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know. ... Many schools must be ready for 
fresh form and matter. Our liturgy, whether for school 
or church, is still in the making, and this book is one more 
and large contribution. I am stirred to congratulation.” 
From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 

Education Society: 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without a breach of veracity 
so well arranged and attractively printed. There are two 
other features that I like especially, the inclusion of a num- 
ber of excellent poems and the splendid material for ser- 
vices of worship for use in the home. I am looking for- 
ward to using the first part of the book in my own family.’* 

Returnable Sample Copies sent to Pastors, Sunday- 
school Superintendents, or heads of institutions, without 
charge. If retained, the price is to be remitted to the 
publishers, If returned, they must be postpaid, 


Edition with Services, handsomely printed 
and bound in cloth 
Single copies . . 60 cents each, postpaid 
To Sunday-schools, 
50 cents each, carriage prepaid 


The GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON MASS. 
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THE SHADOW BETWEEN HIS SHOULDER 
BLADES. By Joel Chandler Harris. Bos- 
ton: Small, Maynard & Co—This story, 
which appeared two years ago in magazine 
form, makes only a small book. ‘The ro- 
mance and adventure belong to the period 
of the Civil War, and the young Confederate 
enthusiasts, who cannot keep themselves 
out of the thick of things, despite wounds 
and crippling, are typical products of that 
stirring time. Mr. Harris’s settings and 
dialect give the story a realism it might not 
possess in the hands of a less faithful chroni- 
cler. 


THE JESTER’S Sworp. By Annie Fel- 
lows Johnston. Boston: L. C. Page—lIt 
is good for children to receive such a vision 
of true bravery as that set forth in attrac- 
tive form by Miss Johnston’s story. It is 
no far-fetched lesson, although it treats of 
a king’s son and a great conquest over self, 
turning renunciation into glory, but it is 
the word that fits into the dreams and 
ideals of youth. This is probably one of 
the short stories scattered here and there 
in the Little Colonel books. 


SaBuro’s ReEwarp. A Christmas in 
Japan. By Sarah Gertrude Pomeroy. Bos- 
ton: Dana Estes & Co. ‘50 cents—This 
pretty story illustrates the bravery and 
devotion of a Japanese boy, who meets 
successfully the trouble that threatens his 
father in not being able to pay his debts on 
New Year’s Day. Incidentally also it 
gives an interesting picture of a Japanese 
home and customs. It is illustrated by 
Diantha W. Horne. 


Tac; or, THE CHIEN BouLE Doc. By 
Valances J. Patnarche. L,. C. Page Co. 
Boston.—The adventures of a honeymoon 
trip, compounded with astonishing complica- 
tions connected with a small boy, a bull dog 
which chewed up the boy’s tag, a detective, 
and several other characters of more or less 
importance, supply the material for this 
book, which contains some amusing situa- 
tions. The action is lively and the theme 
unusual. 


Hints For Lovers. By Arnold Haul- 
tain. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1 net—This is one of the holiday and gift 
books of the season. It presents wise re- 
flections and seasoned philosophy about 
men, women, and love, which are in reality 
rather more connected than their form 
implies. The book is prettily bound. 


Miscellaneous. 


What does Christmas really Mean? is a 
question that may be profitably asked and 
seriously answered at this time. Dr. Jenkin 
Iloyd Jones has tried to answer it in his 
sermon of that name, suggested by a car- 
toon in the Chicago Tribune and published 
by Forbes & Co, of Chicago. The book- 
let appears with colored borders and _ illus- 
trated cover. 


Unique among almanacs and year books 
is The New Goljer’s Almanac for the year 
1910, printed after the fashion of the Old 
Farmer's Almanac and supplied with all the 
weather and astronomical information that 
a golfer needs to know, besides the latest 
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statistics concerning the various champion- 
ships, rules, ete. These features will per- 
haps interest only the golfer himself, but 
his entire family may enjoy the advice, 
predictions, and anecdotes freely scattered 
through its pages. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. go cents net.) 


Prof. George Lansing Raymond, who has 
written much in verse and much more in 
exposition of the laws of poetry and art, 
publishes this year, through G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, a volume of poetry, entitled Dante, 
and Collected Verse, nearly half of which is 
given over to the drama which names the 
book. This is a thoughtful interpretation 
of the great poet and contains many pas- 
sages which will not quickly fade from 
memory. It is a picture of the youthful 
Dante, and the political complications of 
the times serve as an effective background. 
The other poems represent many depart- 
ments of the poetic art. ($1.25.) 


From A. C. McClurg & Co. of Chicago 
comes a little volume of Toasts and Senti- 
ments, compiled by Wallace Rice, with the 
praiseworthy purpose of gladdening dinners 
and aiding the good work of digestion. 
They may well be found useful no less than 
amusing. Another small book issued by 
the same firm is My Chums in Caricature, 
an ingenious arrangement, after the album 
order, by which one’s friends may be in- 
vited to pillory themselves in burlesque. 
We should like the book better if it did not 
recommend the use of the newspaper comic 
colored supplement, and we think even 
more entertaining results could be obtained 
otherwise, and the idea is well worth trying. 


Booklovers have learned to look each 
year for the publications of Thomas B. 
Mosher of Portland, Me. Mr. Mosher has 
a genius for selection and likewise a gift 
for characterization and literary comment, 
which is shown in the admirable forewords 
by which the volumes are usually intro- 
duced. His books offer, especially at 
Christmas time, the solution of many a 
vexed problem for one who wishes to find 
gifts really worth while, in thoroughly good 
taste and yet inexpensive. The only trou- 
ble is that, buying for one’s friends, one is 
sure to end by wishing to keep the books 
himself and thus buying double. The Vest 
Pocket Series ((25 cts.) is increased this 
year by the addition of Walter Pater’s 
The Child in the House, a remarkable picture 
of an isolated child soul, set in pure melody 
of expression, and The Lost Joy, perhaps 
the tenderest and truest of Olive Schreiner’s 
allegories, with seven others of the Dreams. 
To the Old Word Series ($1 each) are added 
Felise, a book of thirty-four of Swinburne’s 
first and foremost lyrics, and Arthur Symons’s 
Silhouettes, ‘a book in time.” Arthur Symons 
it is, also, who has translated Baudelaire’s 
Poems in Prose, ‘‘polished intaglios,” which 
with Katharine Tynan’s delightful tribute 
to her friend and brother-in-law, called 
For John O’Mahoney’s Friends, belongs to 
the Ideal Series of Little Masterpieces, 
among which one may find other equally 
attractive volumes. ‘Two of the new books 
are presentations of well-loved poems, Mil- 
ton’s Ode on the Nativity, especially appro- 
priate to this season, and the wonderful 
triad in which Browning Icoked forward 
to the ever fuller and richer life in which 
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he confidently believed. The book may be 
ordered as Rabbi Ben Ezra, but here are 
also Prospice and the last epilogue. Will- 
iam Ernest Henley’s Rhymes and Rhythms, 
with the Arabian Nights’ Entertainment, 
dear to the heart of every one who followed 
in his childhood the fortunes of Ali Baba 
and the Second Calendar and the Princess 
of China, and the others of those ‘‘shining, 
shifting sovranties of Dream,’’ is here as 
one of the Lyric Garland Series; and here, 
too, are Austin Dobson’s Proverbs in Porce- 
lain and other poems, and A Branch of May, 
by Lizette Woodworth Reese, of which we 
shall have more to say later, when we shall 
speak, also, of A Wayside Lute, Miss Reese’s 
latest collection of poetry. The posthu- 
mous essay on Shelley by the late Francis 
Thompson first appeared last year in the 
Dublin Review, from which Mr. Mosher 
makes an effective reprint, prefixing it 
with the tribute to Thompson’s memory, 
written by Charles Hanson Towne and ap- 
pearing here by the consent of his pub- 
lishers. Two other new books remain for 
mention, Yeats’s Land of Heart’s Desire 
($1.50 net), a holiday reissue of notable 
significance, and that wonderful expression 
of sorrow for a little child, Mimma Bella, 
the last sonnets of Eugene Lee-Hamilton. 
(75 cts. net). 
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The Dome, 
With the Wind and the Road. 


When the day is young and the sun is in the east, 
And the road swings out before, 

Then I put aside the work that you think I never shirk, 
And I laugh as I lock the door. 

For it’s joy, joy, joy, when the road is calling me, 
And the winds are all at play; 

They may whistle and shout, as they buffet me about, 
But my heart is as free as they. 


There are secrets still of the road beyond the hill, 

That I never yet have heard, 
But I think to-day’s the day, when the winds will have their 

way 

And they’ll tell me every word. 
For it’s joy, joy, joy, when a day is blue and gold 

And the air is crisp and keen, 
To listen to the beat of a music wild and sweet 

And follow to paths unseen. 

—Emma Endicott Marean, in the Kindergarten Review. 


Who Carved the Turkey? 


BY ALICE E. ALLEN. 


Grandma smiled over spectacles at the 
big supper-table full of uncles, aunts, and 
cousins. 

“Our two biggest turkeys are all stuffed 
and roasted,” she said. “There’s nothing to 
do to them to-morrow except to heat them 
in the oven’?— 

“And carve them,”’ 
Emma, 

“Oh, and eat ’em,” said little Cousin 
Jimmie. 

When supper was over, grandpa, grandma, 
uncles, aunts, and cousins all trooped out 
to the big kitchen to take a look at the 
turkeys. On the way, just coming into 
the dining-room, they met Taffy, the yellow 
kitten. 

Taffy was so round and soft and purry, 
that Marjory, the littlest cousin of all, 
picked him up and carried him back to the 
kitchen. 

There on the table, side by side, lay the 
two Thanksgiving turkeys. Such big, brown, 
crispy turkeys they were, just to see them 
and smell them made everybody’s mouth 
water. r 

“Twins, like Billy and Dilly,’ cried little 
Cousin Edith. 

‘One’s just a teeny weeny bit smaller 
than the other,” said Cousin Maurice, getting 
as close as he could. 

“You shall carve one, Dan,” said grandpa, 
“and Tom or Joseph or Fred the other.’ 

“Grandpa does so hate to carve a fowl,” 
said grandma. ‘’Most always, when we’re 
alone, I have to.” 

One after another, the uncles shook their 
heads. 

“T can’t carve a turkey,” said Uncle Tom. 
“Esther always helps me out.” 

“But not this time,’”’ laughed Aunt Esther. 

“Em will,” said Uncle Dan. 

“Not I,” said Aunt Emma. 

Then one after another, all the aunts 
shook their heads. 

Taffy had jumped from Marjory’s arms. 
He stood, now, with his fore feet on Dilly’s 
shoulder, and his hind feet on Billy’s. Billy 
and Dilly were never far apart. 

Taffy arched his furry yellow back. He 
looked at the turkeys. His eyes gleamed. 
““Mew!’”’ he said in Dilly’s ear. Then he 
began to purr. 


said little Cousin 
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“His purr sounds like a saw-mill,’”’ cried 
Billy. 

Uncles, aunts, and cousins all trooped 
back to the parlor. ‘Taffy rode on Billy’s 
shoulder. He looked wondrous wise. But 
he said nothing. 

Grandpa and grandma waited to put the 
twin turkeysaway. ‘The biggest one grandpa 
set on the top shelf in the pantry where the 
mince pies stood. The other one grandma 
set on a lower shelf with the pumpkin pies. 

Next morning, bright and early, grandma 
came into the kitchen. Susy, the maid, 
was just coming out of the pantry. Her 
round, rosy face was pale. 

“The turkey’s gone,” she gasped. 

“Gone?” cried grandma from the kitchen 
doorway. 

“Gone ?’”’ cried the uncles and aunts from 
the dining-room. 

“Gone?” cried the cousins, here, there, 
and everywhere. 

“Gone!’”? repeated Susy. She held up 
a large empty platter. : 

Uncles, aunts, and cousins—as many as 
could get in—followed grandma and Susy 
into the pantry. 

One turkey was found, safe and sound, 
among the mince pies. On the lower shelf 
was the long row of golden pumpkin-pies, 
but no turkey. In one of the pies were 
some queer little footprints. By and by, 
in the furthest, darkest corner of the pantry, 
grandma found the remains of the turkey 
from the lower shelf. Not far away, stuffed 
till he couldn’t wash his paws, lay Taffy 
sound asleep. A half-picked wish-bone was 
near him. 

Such a chorus of ‘‘Ohs!”’ ‘ahs!’ and 
“oh, dears!” filled the air, Taffy pricked up 
one yellow ear to listen. He tried to purr, 
but was too full even for that. 

“What a bad, bad, bad cat!” cried 
grandma, the uncles, the aunts, and Susy. 

“O grandma,” said Dilly, “please, please 
don’t whip ‘Taffy. He isn’t bad. He 
heard you all—every single one of you—say 
you couldn’t carve the turkey. He could. 
So he did.” 

Everybody laughed. 

“Get one of the turkeys we’ve saved for 
market,’ cried grandma to_ grandpa. 
“There’s time left to roast it.” 

“And V’ll carve this one, Taffy, do you 
hear?’’ said Uncle Tom. 

“And V’ll help, Taffy, you needn’t,” said 
Uncle Dan. 

Taffy opened his eyes, saw the wish-bone, 
stretched himself, walked slowly toward it, 
sniffed it, tasted—then fell asleep close be- 
side it, softly purring. 


“Jack’s Dotadear.” 


“When I’m a big man, I mean to own an 
automobile,’ Jack announced, gazing at a 
big red motor car across the street. 

“Will you take me to ride in it?” asked 
Dot. 

““Of course,”’ replied Jack. 

“Then I wish you were a big man now, 
for I do want to ride once in a—a—naut- 
o-mobile,”’ sighed Dot. 

That afternoon their mother went into 
town, expecting to return with their father. 

“Let’s make an automobile,’ Jack sug- 
gested when they were alone. 

“Why, Jack, you know we couldn’t make 
a really and truly one,’ Dot exclaimed. 
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“No, only a make-believe one,” Jack re- 
plied. “It won’t go, but we can put it near 
the front door, and surprise father and 
mother when they come home.” 

It did not take the children long to make 
their automobile. ‘The bicycles, which were 
for wheels, were fastened with stout rope on 
either side of two chairs placed a short dis- 
tance apart facing each other. A wide board 
connected the chairs, and on this two low 
stools were placed for seats. A big blue 
cotton umbrella made an ideal top, and the 
imagination of the children could easily sup- 
ply machinery and other details. 

When they saw their parents coming, the 
children scrambled to their seats, Jack, of 
course, in front as chauffeur, with his last 
Fourth-of-July horn tooting valiantly. 

How their father and mother laughed! 

Just then the big red automobile drew up 
in front of the house across the street. The 
big, jolly-looking man who owned it hap- 
pened to glance in their direction. 

‘What have we here?” he cried jovially, 
jumping out, and coming across to them. 
‘““A rival automobile, I declare! What make 
is it, young man?” 

Jack looked embarrassed. 

“Tt’s—it’s’— he began, looking at his 
sister for help, then his face brightened. 
“It’s a Dotadear,” he finished. 

How the big man laughed! 

“My car hasn’t such a sweet name as 
yours; but wouldn’t you like to try it, and 
see if its speed equals yours?” he asked, 
after speaking apart with their parents. 

In a moment they were seated in the 
tonneau of the big red car. Oh, what a 
wonderful ride that was! How the big man 
—or the big car rather—whizzed them up 
one street and down another, and finally 
home again. It seemed all too short. 

“Thank you ever so much, sir,’ Jack 
said politely, as he jumped out. “The 
speed of your car beats mine all hollow.” 

“T just love your car, and you, too,’’ said 
Dot, not to be outdone in politeness. 

“Now that pays me,” declared the big 
man, heartily. ‘‘ We'll have to try the car 
again soon.’ 

Dot and Jack drew a long, long breath of 
anticipation. Anyway they had had one 
ride, and it was because of the funny old 
“Dotadear”’ still standing where they had 
left it—-Effie Stevens, in the Sunday School 
Times. 


Harriet Beecher Stowe’s Childhood. 


Mrs. Stowe’s name is one of those that 
young Americans are not likely to forget, 
for it is connected not only with the literary 
history of our country, but with our politi- 
cal history. Her book ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin”’ 
had much to do with arousing the men and 
women of the United States to the evils of 
slavery, for the white people and the black 
alike. 

Little Harriet Beecher was unfortunate 
in that her mother died when she was still 
very young, but she was fortunate in other 
respects. She had seven brothers and 
sisters, a merry, healthy, happy crowd, who 
liked the same things, and hardly needed to 
go outside the family for the finest kind of 
fun. They enjoyed outdoor life and took 
long tramps through the woods, and, if Har- 
riet were allowed to go fishing with her 
brothers, she liked nothing better. 
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One of her first memories went back to 
the time shortly before her mother died, and 
it seems rather funny now, although per- 
haps it was not so funny at the time it hap- 
pened Her mother loved gardening, and, 
when she received a package of especially 
fine tulip bulbs, as a present from her 
brother in New York, she looked forward to 
having some gorgeous red and yellow flowers 
the next summer. One day when she had 
gone out, little Harriet began rummaging 
in out-of-the-way corners and came upon 
the bag of bulbs. 

She took them to her brothers and as- 
sured them that they were onions ‘‘such as 
grown people eat,’’ and that it would be 
great fun to eat them. They made quick 
work of the bulbs, but agreed that onions 
aren’t very good eating anyway. Imagine 
the poor mother’s disappointment and the 
surprise of the children when they learned 
that they had eaten up the pride of their 
next summer’s flower garden. 

After her mother died, her little brother 
Henry, who grew up to be the famous 
preacher of New York, was too small to 
understand what had happened. Some one 
told him that his mother had gone to heaven, 
and some one else said that she had been 
put to rest in the ground. So the little 
fellow resolved to find her, and he began 
with energy to dig a great hole in the garden. 
“What are you doing, Henry?” called his 
oldest sister, Catherine, who could see him 
from her window. 

He shook his golden curls as he answered 
earnestly, ‘Why, I’m going to heaven to 
find mamma.” 

For a time after that Harriet was in care 
of her Aunt Harriet, who lived in a little 
white farm-house and had very strict ideas 
about bringing up children and especially 
little girls. Harriet was taught to move 
very gently, to speak very prettily, to say 
“yes, ma’am”’ and ‘‘no, ma’am,”’ to sew and 
knit, to go to church, and to learn the cate- 
chism. Harriet thought she had more than 
her share of catechisms, for her aunt was an 
Episcopalian, who insisted on her learning 
the lessons of that church, and her father 
was a Presbyterian minister, whose children 
must surely know all about “‘the chief end 
of man” and the rest. 

At this time she used to walk to school 
every day, hand in hand with Henry, ‘‘her 
chubby, rosy-faced, bare-footed, four-year- 
old brother.” She was a good scholar, but 
she loved fairy stories with especial enthu- 
siasm; and when once, at the very bottom 
of a barrel of sermons and pamphlets, she 
found an old copy of the Arabian Nights, 
her cup of joy was filled to the brim, and 
after that she had always resources if other 
pleasures failed her. 

One of the childhood stories recalls the 
tragic death and funeral of a beloved cat, 
Tom Junior, who was buried by the side of 
“old Tom.’ Harriet «as always chief 
mourner at such funerals, and here is the 
poem which she called ‘‘Tom’s epithet” ,— 


“Here lies our Kit 
Who had a fit 
And acted queer; 
Shot with a gun, 
Her race is run, 
And she lies here.”’ 


One is left to suppose that the children called 
all cats Tom. 
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When Harriet Was old enough, she went 
to the Litchfield Academy; and she said, 
many, many years afterwards, that the 
proudest moment of her life was that when 
at a school exhibition, where the master 
read two or three of the best compositions 
aloud to the assembled guests, her father 
listened with interest, and then leaned over 
to ask the master who wrote the composi- 
tion he had just finished. ‘‘ Your daughter, 
sir,” was the answer. That composition 
is still carefully preserved, and her son has 
said that “‘on the old yellow sheets the 
cramped childish handwriting is still dis- 
tinctly legible.” It is a curious commen- 
tary on earlier methods of teaching to read 
that its subject was “Can the Immortality 
of the Soul be proved by the Light of Na- 
ture?’’ And Harriet was twelve years old. 
It reminds one that nearly twenty years 
later she wrote an article on ‘‘Free Agency”’ 
which a wise theological professor of New 
England declared, in conversation with a 
German theologian, to be the ablest refuta- 
tion of Jonathan Edwards's essay on the will. 
The German raised his hands in astonish- 


ment. ‘‘You have a woman that can write 
like that?” he exclaimed. ‘God forgive 
Christopher Columbus for discovering 
America.” 


Mrs. Stowe never lost her power of en- 
joyment. It is good to read of her writing 
to George Eliot about ‘our tumble-down, 
jolly, improper, but joyous country” and 
of ‘‘making the rafters ring with fun.’ She 
accuses the other of a lack of ‘‘jollitude.” 
It is good to have this picture to comple- 
ment that of the earnest woman, studying 
theology, caring for her family with limited 
means or writing her impassioned book, 


Two Points of View. 
Said the grave gray goose to her gosling gay: 
“Don’t walk so queer and jerky! 
Just glide, or people along the way 
May mistake you for a turkey!” 


Quoth Madam Turkey: ‘“‘Don’t walk so flat! 
Do move with more animation! 
My son, they’ll think you’re a gosling! 
Would be such a mortification!” 
—The Independent. 


They knew the Answer. 


That 


_ ‘Well, there were only three boys in 
school to-day who could answer one question 
that the teacher asked us,”’ said a proud boy 
of eight. 

‘And I hope my boy was one of the three,” 
said the proud mother. 

“Well, I was,” answered Young Hope- 
ful, ‘“and Sam Harris and Harry Stone 
were the other two.” 

“T am very glad you proved yourself so 
good a scholar, my son: it makes your mother 
proudofyou. What question did the teacher 
ask, Johnnie?” 

“Who broke the glass in the back win- 
dow ?”—Chicago News. 


Ants have Combs. 


No creature is more tidy than an ant, who 
cannot tolerate the presence of dirt on her 
body. ‘These little creatures actually use a 
number of real toilet articles in keeping them- 
selves clean. No less an authority than Dr. 
McCook says their toilet articles consist of 
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coarse and fine toothed combs, hair brushes, 
sponges, and even washes and soap. ‘Their 
saliva is their liquid soap, and their soft 
tongues are their sponges. Their combs, 
however, are the genuine article and differ 
from ours mainly in that they are fastened 
to their legs. The ants have no set time for 
their toilet operations, but stop and clean up 
whenever they get soiled —St. Nicholas. 


A Statesman’s Confession, 

For all his caustic wit, Thomas B. Reed 
of Maine was as tender of heart as large of 
frame. He was not much of a hunter. “I 
never shot but one bird in my life,”” he once 
confessed. ‘‘I spent a whole day doing 
that. It was a sandpiper. I chased him for 
hours up and down a mill stream. When at 
last I potted him and held him up by one of 
his poor little legs, I never felt more ashamed 
of myself in all my life. I hid him in my 
coat-tail pocket for fear somebody would 
see how big I was and how small the victim, 
and I never will be guilty again of the coward- 
ice of such unequal battle.’””—Exchange. 


A is for apt little Annie, 
Who lives down in Maine with her grannie. 
Such pies she can makel 
And such doughnuts and cakes! 
Oh, we like to make visits to granniel 
—Carolyn Wells, 


When Florence was only a wee bit of a 
girl, she loved to trot around out of doors 
in the early morning, and mamma was very 
particular that she should always wear 
rubbers. One morning, standing at the 
kitchen door, she made an alarming discovery. 
“OQ mamma! mamma!” she called. “All 
vese little cunning chickens hasn’t got on 
any rubbers! They will get a sneeze— 
O-oo dear!”—The Youth's Companion. 


A member of a school board was visiting 
a public school not long ago when he en- 
countered a small boy in the hall. 

“What are you studying, my boy?” the 
visitor asked. 

“Arithmetic and geography,” answered 
the boy. 

“And what are you learning in arith- 
metic?” 

The boy thought for a minute, then he re- 
plied: “Guzinta.” 

“Guzinta?”’ said the surprised official. 
“What's that?” 

“Why, don’t you know?” said the boy. 
“Two guzinta four, three guzinta six, four 
guzinta eight, five guzinta ten.”—Lzppin- 
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A Western Letter. 

It has been the privilege of the writer 
to observe several modern exodus, The 
people who dwell in staid and settled dis- 
tricts are not aware of the immense migra- 
tion that has been taking place of recent 
years from the East to the West. For a 
number of years preceding 1900 there had, 
in reality, been a reflux in the usual west- 
ward flow; but with the dawn of more pros- 
perous days for the agriculturist and the 


development of vast tracts of exceptional | 


fertility through dry-farming and by means of 
irrigation the land-hunger that is ever a char- 
acteristic of a virile people has again asserted 
itself, with the result of a rising tide of mi- 
gration from East to West. This takes the 
form of an exodus on the occasion of the 
throwing open of an Indian reservation, or 
an irrigated tract, when, perchance, more 
than 100,000 people will gather to secure, if 
possible, a farm in the government allotment. 

It is very interesting to watch the men 
and women who throng the special and 
regular trains at these periods. Of course, 
many of them are rough, and there is much 
that is foolish and evil in their conduct; but 
the many are well-to-do, sober, industrious, 
and intelligent. They are from all walks of 
life and include many who apply for land 
in the gambling spirit, hoping to be lucky 
in the drawing, and to sell at once their 
chance. ‘There are also men of means who 
go for the purpose of speculation; but the 
majority are prosperous farmers from the 
East, to whom land-hunger comes because 
of a growing family whose needs will soon 
outgrow the acres of the home-place. When 
the family is moving to its new home, it is 
no uncommon sight to see from six to ten 
fine, healthy children eager with excitement 
to see the future Dakota or Alberta home in 
the north-west, or some new home-place 
farther West or South. It does not require 
much imagination to picture these children 
a few years hence, as swaying the destinies 
of the vast and fertile regions to which they 
are going. ° 

The perils and privations which formerly 
were the lot of the emigrant are to-day 
minimized. No longer does the prairie 
schooner crawl its way across the plains, 
taking the emigrant far from markets and 
society. ‘To-day trains of surpassing speed 
and comfort take the emigrant within a 
few miles of his destination. The railroad 
of to-day does not follow emigration, but 
precedes it. Then when the emigrant ar- 
rives, he finds that the same train has brought 
him neighbors, who speedily become his 
friends; and, because they have come from 
widely separated regions, there is a valuable 
intermixture of blood and customs. 

Before the coming of the agricultural 
settlers, small towns have sprung up and 
sites for school-houses selected, so that at 
once the valuable results of civilization are 
to be had. Of course, everything is rude 
and unfinished, but that gives occupation. 
There are many discomforts which arise 
from crude and unaccustomed surroundings, 
but these give way gradually to a sense of 
home-making and the accompanying com- 
fort. As by magic new agricultural dis- 
tricts are settled, towns spring up, and cities 
arise in these piping days in the West. 

And now you ask, as Unitarians, what 
part our church is taking in all of this vast 
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movement? As much as our resources will 
allow. Here and there in these new cities 
is a church founded and sustained by the 
American Unitarian Association until it can 
become self-sustaining. The men who rep- 
resent us are far separated from their fellow- 
ministers and know loneliness and discour- 
agement, but struggle on confident in the 
need of these regions for our gospel and its 
ultimate success. In Canada we have a 
strong and valuable worker who is following 
up the wave of migration from the States to 
that region, and is pioneering the way for 
us. In this work we are wiser than our 
orthodox brethren, for they have, in their 
sect rivalry, so anticipated the growth of 
these regions as to have many small churches 
poorly attended and supported by mission- 
ary money when it is possible, as is too rarely 
the case, to find ministers for them. 

But the greatest hope for our faith, if not 
for our organized work, is to be found in 
the educational institutions of the newly 
settled regions. -It has been recently the 
good fortune of the writer to visit several 
State schools in these districts. When he 
went to one, a State university, he did not 
know that there was more than one Uni- 
tarian in the faculty; but, when the pro- 
fessors came to speak to him, one said, “‘I 
was trained in Dr. Gannett’s church”; an- 
other, ‘‘I was converted to Unitarianism by 
hearing Mr. Hawley preach’; another, ‘I 
grew up under Miss Safford’s instruction,” 
until it seemed that more than half of the 
faculty were of Unitarian birth and training. 
This same experience could be repeated in 
many of the educational institutions of 
this region, and this fact marks the attitude 
and spirit of these institutions. 

It is from this reason that the orthodox 
denominations fight the State colleges. 
They try to prevent the States from ade- 
quately supporting them. They try to get 
their own teachers in; but, for the sake of 
effectiveness, those who have charge of 
these State schools must get progressive 
men, and it seems that we educate religiously 
that kind. One of the great State univer- 
sities of the West that has recently shown 
retrogressive tendencies has 1,000 fewer 
students this year than last. The demand 
in these new regions is for the most modern 
thought and method in education. It should 
be our pride that, though in some States of 
the West we are not represented by more 
than one church, and in a few instances by 
none, nevertheless our gospel of open- 
mindedness is being taught by the men and 
women, educated in our churches, who have 
dedicated their lives to the ministry of 
education. 

A very natural question arises here as to 
the future supply of such men and women 
where there are no churches to produce 
them. We must have faith to believe that 
what these devoted educators are doing will 
prepare the way for a gospel that is in har- 
mony with the best that the young minds 
learn in their schools until, when the time 
comes that these regions shall be conquered 
to smiling plenty, the need for our sane and 
reasonable gospel may be so felt as to insure 
its acceptance, if not under our name, then 
by another. Yet it must ever be our hope 
that it will bear our name, for it is one we 
love because of what has been done under 
the inspiration of its message. Because of 
this hope we should see to it that our voice 
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isnot silent on these plains and in these 
valleys, but ever speaking through our ac- 
credited representatives the Unitarian word 
of life abundant. W. M. B. 


The Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


The autumn meeting of the Unitarian 
Sunday-School Society was held at the 
South Congregational Church, Boston, on 
Monday, November 15. The place and 
time seemed unfamiliar and strange at first, 
so long has, the society been accustomed to 
King’s Chapel as the meeting-place for its 
May sessions, and for its autumn confer- 
ence to a flitting from Boston with the 
social intermission and luncheon such a 
trip offers. However, Dr. Hale’s church 
could not but seem homelike, and, when 
President Horton began to speak and the 
topic of Sunday-School betterment engaged 
immediate attention, things began at once 
to seem natural, and we were all sure we 
were in the right place. 

After a devotional service led by Rev. 
H. T. Secrist, President Horton welcomed 
the friends whose loyal interest in the 
Sunday Schools had brought them together 
to consider how they could best serve their 
special work. The real question after all 
is not about certain theories or methods, 
but it concerns the degree of interest that 
can be brought to bear for the enlargement 
of the young life in America. Not numbers, 
but quality, is our aim. Three words sum- 
marize the Sunday-School progress, evolu- 
tion, education, emulation,—an evolution 
from earlier times, the educational side of 
the church, emulation in the resolve to help 
on the consummation of something worthy. 
It is less the religion of the future than what 
we are trying to do to-day that is impor- 
tant, for the mere statement of truths can 
never insure their adoption. 

Rev. Harold Marshall, minister of the 
Melrose Universalist Church, spoke on ‘‘Mod- 
ernizing the Sunday School,” a process im- 
possible in most schools of the United 
States, because there can be no modernizing 
of a medieval theology. If people have 
caught the spirit of service to the world, 
they are not interested in the conservation 
of traditions nor the maintenance of ecclesi- 
astical forms. In the educational ferment 
of to-day certain broad principles have been 
recognized and combined in a progressive 
course of study, with proper adaptation of 
material to the mental age of the pupil. 
There is a new recognition that the aim of 
education is to fit for life. These principles, 
applied to the Sunday School, mean that 
there must be a clearly defined movement 
from somewhere to somewhere, which the 
children themselves can feel. Mr. Marshall 
explained the progressive course of study 
in his own school, with cycles of story- 
telling for the little ones, history for older 
grades, and civic instruction for the ad- 
vanced classes. He closed with an earnest 
plea for better financial and moral support 
from the churches. Liberal workers in 
Massachusetts are wasting much by the 
duplication of forces. We should take to 
heart a word once said to Dr. Pullman, “ You 
liberals must improve the property or get 
out.” 

Mr. Horton introduced Rabbi Charles 
Fleischer with a warm tribute to the Jew in 
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history and the Jew of to-day. Dr. Flei- 
scher urged the necessity of teaching un- 
theistic ethics, with a complete divorce be- 
tween theology or metaphysics and ethical 
laws. To talk knowingly -to-day about 
God and make that the basis for moral 
teaching is like trying to build a house from 
the roof down. Only Christian Scientists 
can live down to Hamlet’s ‘‘words, words, 
words.” Never have teachers spoken in 
such dominant, convincing tones as those 
who enforced their teachings with ‘Thus 
saith the Lord,” but to the maturer mind 
is added modesty, and we realize now that 
we are only groping our way Godwards, and 
have not the knowledge that will serve as 
the basis of ethics. Ihe Western world will 
never fully accept an Oriental religion, for 
every civilization must develop its own 
God ideals, its principles flowering from its 
practical relationships. Here in America 
we are trying to establish a certain type of 
organized life, and here it is that we must 
secure our basis for ethics, idealizing the 
order of society we wish to establish, to 
which every individual must contribute. 
A system based on Biblical conceptions is 
impossible, and evolution is a greater word 
than theistic ethics. 

In discussion, Rev. William L. Meaker 
dissented heartily from the. position of Dr. 
Fleischer, asserting the reality of spirit and 
personality, and the necessity of placing 
the science of ethics in harmony with the 
spirit of the eternal Father. Mrs. Caroline 
Ll. Dodge, Rev. W. A. Wood, and Rev. 
Frank I. Phalen also spoke in discus- 
sion. 

The third speaker of the morning, Rev. 
Edward Cummings, recalled the saying of 
Dr. Horatio Stebbins, that we must learn 
to write Nature with a capital, thus gaining 
a new book of Revelations. The beauty of 
that is that it breaks down the distinctions 
between the sacred and the common, and 
makes every truth divine. We _ should 
write History with a capital, too, and make 
it His Story, giving us something new and 
true to take the place of sayings that have 
lost their authority. History is not simply 
the obituary of nations. The school teacher 
of the future will recognize that there are 
only two kinds of history, natural and 
human, differing only as Volume One and 
Volume ‘Two of the same great book, all 
sacred history, evolving in accordance with 
God’s laws and showing success to be pro- 
portionate to obedience to them. Thus 
seen, American history becomes as full of 
moral and spiritual lessons as ever Jewish 
history could be, and the American people 
are as truly God’s people. The greatest 
need of our Sunday-School teachers is to 
realize the possibility of telling the story of 
the modern world so that it will sound as 
sacred as any history in the Bible. Vastly 
more inspiring than the crossing of the Red 
Sea is the story of how our forefathers were 
led across a sea greater and more dangerous, 
with the wonderful commission of setting 
up in the wilderness the great democratic 
kingdom of God. As the sins of the fathers 
were visited on the children in olden times, 
so is it to-day; and no lesson is more im- 
pressive than to study how God is punishing 
us for forgetting the ethics of Jesus, and 
setting up for ourselves ethics of commer- 
cialism and self-seeking. 

Mr. Cummings’s hearers listened eagerly 
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to his earnest, compelling words, which 
proved to be’ the central point, in which 
converged all the differing lines of the day’s 
deliberations, unforgettable in themselves 
and illuminating all the discussion of 
methods. 

The afternoon session opened with an 
address by Rev. Alfred Manchester on ‘‘The 
Development of the Sunday School.’’ He 
showed how firmly intrenched was religious 
instruction in the synagogues of the Jews 
and described the establishment of the early 
schools in England. The newest liberal 
thought was brought to New England and 
taught to children by the catechisms of 
Priestley. Changes in aim and method have 
come naturally, and since 1780 the handful 
of children gathered in charity schools for 
the rudiments of learning have become a 
well-organized and interrelated institution 
with a graded curriculum. Ideals were 
never higher than now and they are growing 
better continually. Mr. Manchester dis- 
cussed briefly proposed steps for future 
development with trained teachers, pre- 
paratory schools, and improved equipment, 
and urged that the schools be kept true to 
their function as a part of the church work, 
graduating their pupils into the main body 
of the congregation. 

Miss Lucy Wheelock, the well-known 
teacher of teachers, was warmly received, 
and her address on ‘‘Kindergarten Ideals” 
was heard with attention and marks of ap- 
proval. The nurture of the child requires 
space and freedom, that it may grow from 
within. The law of its development is that 
expressed in the words, “First the blade, 
then the ear, then the full corn in the ear,” 
and the young cannot be instructed by 
methods that are fitted to later stages of 
growth. The child must be considered in 
relation to its total environment. For 
helps, a large sunny room is necessary, 
pleasant surroundings, frequent change of 
position, a teacher with ability to answer 
questions properly; and the best method is 
that of story-telling. The training is to fit 
a child to take its place in the social life. 
Every child is a child of God, and must be 
led by our training to realize his responsi- 
bility. That Miss Wheelock’s suggestions 
were appreciated was proved by the ques- 
tions that were asked and answered at the 
close. 

A feature of the afternoon was the sym- 
posium on the “Present Chief Problems in 
the Sunday School,” in which Rev. Grover 
G. Mills, Rev. Dudley H. Ferrell, Rev. Paul 
S. Phalen, Rev. Abbot Peterson, and Rev, 
Roger S. Forbes participated. Mr. Mills 
found the chief difficulty to rest with the 
teachers, who have had only old-fashioned 
training and have no definite conception of 
the social message of Jesus. Mr. Ferrell 
rebuked the indifference of parents, who 
fail to realize that their children need in- 
struction in things of the spirit. Mr. Phalen 
agreed in placing responsibility on the 
parents. Mr. Peterson considered the sit- 
uation as it exists in the country, where 
difficulties of transportation lead to irregu- 
larity of attendance and other shortcomings. 
Mr. Forbes asked how we can rescue the 
Sunday School from unpreparedness, senti- 
mentality, end discursiveness. He did not 
exaggerate the difficulties nor find them too 
discouraging. All the speakers agreed in 
their recommendation of the Tuckerman 
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School and the wish that more use should 
be made of its advantages. 

Rey. Benjamin R. Bulkeley gave the other 
side of the story and emphasized the hopes 
that brighten the prospect of all Sunday- 
School workers to-day. The cause is true 
and worth sacrifice; earnestness takes gen- 
uine comfort in the work; there is wonder- 
ful wealth of material; the teacher who 
makes her class a little parish and does par- 
ish work with it finds her reward; and 
finally there is nothing but hope in every 
great work that allies itself with noble ideals 
and consecrates itself to service. 

This address closed the afternoon session, 
but the Sunday-School Society joined the 
Boston Sunday-School Union in a_ social 
hour and a supper. Ee. E..M. 


Christ in Modern Thought. 


Rey. Dr. Philip S. Moxom, the liberal 
and accomplished orthodox preacher of 
Springfield, Mass., contributes a notable 
article with this title to the October number 
of the North American Review. Its sub- 
stance is fairly reported in the following 
extracts, copied without change, which have 
been sent to us by Rev. Rush R. Shippen:— 

“Theological thinkers of our time may be 
roughly divided into three classes or par- 
ties. . . . There are (1) The Conservatives, 
who maintain in general the theological opin- 
ions of a past generation; ... (2) the Pro- 
gressives, ot Radicals, who accept the princi- 
ples of the divine immanence and evolution 
as the interpretative and structural princi- 
ples in theology and shrink from no legiti- 
mate consequences of literary and historical 
criticism applied to the sacred Scriptures; ... 
(3) the Moderates, who constitute a mediat- 
ing party between the preceding. These 
seek to hold the substance of the older 
theology, but endeavor to restate it in the 
phrases and in accordance with the scientific 
methods of the new thought. 

“In point of numbers the first party is 
diminishing mainly by the natural course 
of death; the second is rapidly growing; 
while the third, larger, perhaps, at present 
than either of the others, loses many more 
of its members into the progressive party 
than it gains by recruits from the conserva- 
tives. . . . The century just closed has wit- 
nessed an increase in knowledge of the world, 
of the Bible, and of the past life of human- 
ity, greater than was achieved in all the pre- 
ceding centuries of the Christian era. This 
increase of knowledge has overturned or 
modified every theological theory and al- 
most every theological principle that sur- 
vived the intellectual convulsion of the 
Protestant Reformation, One need only 
mention, for example, the doctrines of 
Creation, of the Fall, of Atonement, of Bib- 
lical Revelation, of the Trinity, and of the 
Future Life, to realize how great has been 
the change. ... 

“What I have to offer may be properly 
presented under two heads: 1. The Nature of 


Christ... Ancient phases of the controversy 
about Christ ... have almost wholly passed 
out of sight... . Few give any consideration 


to the question as to whether Christ had one 
or two natures or one or two wills. ., , Heis 
not two persons in one body, . . . nor two 
wills in one nature. . . . From all points of 
view he is an ontological unity. . . . The tra- 
ditions concerning the birth of Christ .., 
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evidently have little historical value; at least 
they afford too slight a basis for belief that 
Jesus was not born as other children are 
born. As a matter of fact, this belief, though 
still tenaciously held by the mass of Chris- 
tians, has lost its significance in the theolog- 
ical interpretation of the person of Christ. 
No word of Jesus’ authentic teaching refers 
to it or is affected by it. No apostolic doc- 
trine rests upon it. Moreover, its implica- 
tions would seem to destroy the integrity 
of the apostolic Christology, since it would 
establish an anomalous relation, or rather 
a lack of perfect relation of Jesus to humanity. 
Besides, a miraculous birth in the common 
sense of that term adds absolutely nothing 
to the revelation of spiritual truth mediated 
by the life and teachings of Christ... . Jesus 
of Nazareth wasa man. He had the normal 
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Proctor Academy. 


BY H. G. IVES. 


The accompanying sketch of the boys’ 
dormitory, a handsome brick building, de- 
signed by Messrs. Warren and Smith of 
Boston, illustrates the substantial type of 
architecture which characterizes Proctor 
Academy. It will accommodate about 
thirty-five boys, and contain the principal’s 
quarters, common study room, a recreation 
room, and a self-boarder’s kitchen for those 
who cook for themselves, among other 
features. It will cost about $17,000, of which 
$6,400 is available from the insurance on 
the old building, leaving $10,000 to be raised. 
We want some generous Unitarian to give 
this in a lump sum and name the building. 
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1. Completion of the $40,000 Endowment 
Fund (so that we shall secure the $15,000 
additional from Mrs. Hackley). 

2. Discharge of the $10,000 obligation 
resting upon the boys’ dormitory. 

3. Grading of the school grounds, $2,000. 

4. A central steam-heating and electric 
lighting plant, $10,000. 

5. A Science Hall to relieve the over- 
crowded class-rooms (with a fund for main- 
taining it), $15,000. 

These demands seem large, but Proctor 
Academy is getting to be a more important 
institution than even its most sanguine 
supporters have expected. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association 
has just taught us that the easiest way to 
raise a large sum is to do it quickly. With 
Dr. Charles W. Eliot speaking for Proctor 
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human birth, human nature, the human de- 
velopment, and the human experience. He 
was not a shadow man, the simulacrum of a 
man. His difference from other men lay in 
the unique perfection of his human character 
and the directness and completeness of his 
intercourse with God. ... 

“2. The Function of Christ. (1) The prim- 
itive Christian mind contemplates Jesus 
pre-eminently as Teacher and Lord. It was 
upon this aspect that Jesus himself put em- 
phasis. . .. (2) Christ is the Teacher, not only 
in his sayings and precepts, but also in his 
character and life.... (3) Thus Christ ad- 
dresses the heart as well as the reason and 
conscience... . The actual, historical Christ, 
the more he is disencumbered of tradition 
and a@ priort theories of his nature and office 
in the world, rises in more colossal propor- 
tions upon the intellectual and moral vision 
of men, with the result that many whom 
the metaphysical Christ of theology repels are 
drawn to the real Christ with trust and love.” 


Plans are now being made to heat this 
building, as well as the class-rooms, girls’ 
dormitory, gymnasium, and village church 
from a central steam-heating plant. This 
will also provide an easy and inexpensive 
way of producing electric lighting for all 
the buildings, and reduce the fire risk now 
attending the use of kerosene oil. The 
power thus generated can further be used 
to introduce instruction in manual training. 
The basement of the gymnasium, a large, 
high-posted, and cement-floored room, near 
the probable location of the power-house, 
has been suggested as an admirable avail- 
able place for this purpose. 

This central station will cost about $10,000. 
I hope that all the friends of the schoo! will 
gather at the house of Mrs. Robert Gould 
Shaw, 151 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, 
on December 7, at 3.30 P.M., when Dr, C. W. 
Eliot will speak. They will then hear of 
the needs of Proctor Academy. These can 
be briefly summed_up as follows,— 


Academy, Unitarians have a rare oppor- 
tunity to show the world that they can 
make a similar exertion and put this, their 
institution, into the position where it can 
adequately meet the great opportunity for 
service which is awaiting it. 


Lithia Springs. 


Since by the action of the American Uni- 
tarian Association the title to all the land 
included in the Lithia Springs Park has been 
vested in Jasper L. Douthit, he and his son 
George L. Douthit have advertised the 
same for sale. There are two hundred and 
fifty acres which will be sold in whole or in 
part. In connection with the Lithia Springs 
Chautauqua about $25,000 have been spent 
for improvements, including forty cottages, 
log cabins, a public dining hall, an excellent 
auditorium, etc. 

In the advertisement in Our Best Words 
it is stated that ‘‘the summer school and as- 
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semblies are well established. ‘There is a 
great opportunity for making the park a 
mutually helpful and profitable health 
home, summer and winter resort, and Chau- 
tauqua Institution.” Address either George 
L. Douthit or Jasper L. Douthit, Shelby- 
ville, Ill. 


Social and Public Service. 


EDITED BY ELMER S. FORBES. 


Communications for this column invited. Address the 
editor at 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Parish Notes. 


Cambridge, Mass., First Parish, Rev. S. M. 
Crothers, D.D., minister—Micropolis, the 
Boys’ City: The Church submits to the loss of 
her boys at the age when her influence should 
be most effective. The settlements in the 
poor districts have seized on this and or- 
ganized boys’ clubs: in more prosperous 
communities there is less need for amuse- 
ment and social intercourse, but there is the 
same need for inspiration,—a need often not 
gratified. Playing with government, get- 
ting an understanding of our democracy, 
catching the spirit of ideal citizenship so 
that, when the ballot is given, it will be used 
in a higher way than it is used by some, is 
one method of filling this want: it isa method 
which the Church may use. 

This was our thought in organizing the 
Micropolis. We interested a few boy leaders 
to bring in their friends, and by the third 
meeting had over thirty members, most of 
them between fourteen and sixteen years 
old, but few as young as twelve. So far 
our time has been taken up with the work of 
organization, for our political campaign has 
been very vigorous. We split into two 
parties on a question of policy. Each party 
held primary elections, nominating a mayor 
and aldermen (the boys showed their good 
judgment by selecting in almost all cases the 
older fellows). The two candidates for 
mayor appointed campaign managers, each 
of whom conferred with the rest of his party 
nominees in drawing up a careful platform. 
Then came a week of strenuous electioneer- 
ing, followed by well-prepared stump speeches 
by the candidates, which received far better 
attention from the boys than is ever given to 
the Sunday-school superintendent’s remarks. 
Voting was by Australian ballot. The re- 
sults were gratifying: the party which had 
been numerically smaller, but which had the 
sounder arguments, was successful by a good 
majority, except in the case of the most 
active alderman of the losing side, who was 
elected over the youngest one of his op- 
ponents. 

At the next meeting our officers were 
sworn into office, and, following as near as 
possible the Cambridge charter, at a joint 
session of the aldermen and coundéillors (all 
members who are not officers we call coun- 
cillors), the city clerk, treasurer, and auditor 
were elected. Then also the mayor an- 
nounced his appointments, and our interpre- 
tation of their duties was explained; z.e., 
the city clerk acts as our secretary, the chief- 
of-police as our sergeant-at-arms, etc. But 
always with these adaptations the actual 
governmental practices are discussed and 
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Our plans for the future include the man- 
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agement of Sunday-school affairs, enter- 
tainments, and fairs, the possible organiza- 
tion of amusement troupes to visit charitable 
institutions, the holding of debates and 
mock trials, the discussion of new plans of 
government, and excursions to such places 
as the Boston 1915 exposition, the council 
meetings, and the legislative sessions—all 
opening up unlimited fields. The Microp- 
olis is but an experiment, and is rich in pos- 
sibilities rather than in achievements; but 
its work, among boys who have the advan- 
tages of good homes, is somewhat unique and 
will be given a fair trial. 

Ann Arbor, Mich., Furst Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Henry W. Foote, minister —Mr. Foote 
is giving, on Sunday evenings, a series of ad- 
dresses on “‘The Social Teachings of the 
Hebrew Prophets,” in which he traces the 
connection of the prophets with the social 
and economic conditions under which they 
lived, and points out the value of their 
ethical teaching when applied to similar con- 
ditions to-day. The subjects for November 
are: “The Prophet as Social Reformer,’ 
“The Prophet and Politics,” ‘‘The Prophet 
and the Struggle for Wealth,” ‘The Prophet 
and the Corruption of Justice.” 

New York City, Church of the Messiah, Rev. 
John Haynes Holmes, ministey——The Good 
Citizenship Class will begin regular meetings 
on the first Sunday in December, immediately 
after the morning service. This class was 
organized a year ago. In the circular an- 
nouncing its formation, Mr. Holmes said: 
“The class will devote itself to the consid- 
eration of all matters pertaining to what we 
call the public welfare, and of that relationship 
of the individual thereto which we call good 
citizenship. It is my intention, that is, to 
have this class serve as an open forum for 
the reverent, intelligent, and sympathetic 
discussion of all the vital social questions of 
the day.” Well-known speakers addressed 
the class each Sunday on subjects in which 
they were recognized specialists, and open 
discussion followed. From the start the 
class was a great success. The average at- 
tendance was about two hundred, and the 
discussions were always interesting and oc- 
casionally exciting. The same plan for the 
conduct of the class will be followed this 
year. 

It is intended to form, this fall, several 
social service committees. ‘These will be 
little groups of people interested in such 
problems as child labor, war and peace, mu- 
nicipal reform, etc., organized for practical 
work, ‘This will be a step towards making 
over the Church of the Messiah in some 
small part into the likeness of the great 


new church of social ideals which one day it 
is hoped to achieve. 

* A class for young men has been established 
for social study and is in charge of Mr. FE. E. 
Pratt, a graduate of the New York School 
of Philanthropy. In it there will always be 
an exhaustive search for the causes and 
cures of social ills, and always will there be 
an emphasis upon the ethical and religious 
point of view. ‘The class meets in connec- 
tion with the regular sessions of the Sunday- 
school, at ten o’clock in the morning. 


Baptist and Unitarian. 


The congregation of the Bethany Baptist 
Church in Denver, Col., asserting that they 
stand for the original principles of the Bap- 
tist Church, and that the parent body has 
departed from its original doctrines, voted 
on November 5 to retain its name Baptist, 
but to join with the fellowship of the Uni- 
tarian Church. The action was taken at 
the annual meeting, with but four dissenting 
votes. 

This is the outcome of ten years’ discus- 
sion, starting with the refusal of the church 
to dispense with their pastor, Rev. Henry W. 
Pinkham, when his teachings were declared 
by the Rocky Mountain Baptist Associa- 
tion to be out of harmony with the views 
prevailing in the denomination they repre- 
sent. Bethany Church, feeling the need of 
a broader Christian fellowship, now declares, 
by carefully prepared resolutions, that they 
avow a proper pride in the name Baptist 
as standing for those radicals of the Prote- 
stant Reformation who were most thorough 
in repudiating external authority in re- 
ligion; that they affirm their devotion to 
the fundamental tradition of Baptist tra- 
dition, that no priestly mediation is neces- 
sary for the soul’s access to God, each man 
being at liberty to interpret for himself the 
word of God; that they deplore the depart- 
ure from this principle of individual liberty 
of those who identify their own opinions 
with the mind of God; that they welcome 
to church privileges all who desire to follow 


Jesus in loving service to man, whatever 


their theological opinions; and that they 
seek such fellowship and co-operation with 
the Unitarian and other liberal churches as 
may be open to them without their sur- 


render of their independence as a Baptist 
church. 


This occurrence is certainly significant, 
Mr. Pinkham is the son of a Baptist min- 
ister, and his grandfather was a professor at 
Newton ‘Theological Seminary. He was 
himself educated at Brown University and 
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Newton Seminary, and has spent over ten 
years as pastor of Bethany church in Denver. 
Mr. Pinkham has applied for admission to 
the Unitarian fellowship, with a most cordial 
letter of approval from Dr. Utter, for over 
ten years his friend and neighbor. Beth- 
any Baptist. Church is located in North 
Denver and does not compete with Unity 
Church. 

Theologically, Mr. Pinkham is in sym- 
pathy with Prof. George B. Foster of Chi- 
cago, whom he knows personally and under 
whom he has studied. Naturally he is in 
fullest sympathy with the social interpre- 
tation of religion which marks the present 
time, and may probably be ranked as a 
Christian socialist. 


New York Unitarian Club. 


e 
The first meeting of the season of the Uni- 


tarian Club opened with a brilliant pro- 
gramme which ushers in a noteworthy series 
of speakers and subjects arranged for the 
future. The subject of the first meeting, 
which was held at the Hotel Manhattan, 
November 17, was, ‘‘ Unitarianism: A World 
Religion.’ The speakers were: President 
Jordan of Leland Stanford University, 
Hon. Curtis Guild, Jr., ex-governor of 
Massachusetts, and Hon. Edmund Wetmore 
of New York City. 

In his opening remarks of welcome and 
introduction Mr. Cyril H. Burdett, the club’s 
president, reminded all present that the 
object of the club was to promote a better 
‘acquaintance among the churches; Uni- 
tarianism was no longer a Boston religion; 
our faith certainly was tending westward, 
and it would soon be a national religion. He 
then introduced President Jordan. I do 
not believe, said the speaker, that Uni- 
tarianism will ever be world-wide: its 
dignity marks it as an individual belief. 
To love everybody bespeaks a warm heart, 
but bad taste. Unitarianism has, how- 
ever, permanent fundamental truths that 
will secure its growth. A Catholic priest 
said, recently, that he believed, eventually, 
there would be but two forms of religion 
on earth,—Catholicism and Unitarianism. 
There will probably be always a group of 
views corresponding in a general way to our 
creed that will last; but we shall always 
have private interpretation of those views,— 
in short our religion will be forever a relig- 
ion of intellect. 

Determine to do something for the better- 
ment of mankind, that is the reality of 
religion. The words of Jesus reported by 
men who did not understand him may have 
various interpretations; but we admit the 
truth of the spirit in the words, and so they 
seem to us of value. From those words a 
doctrine has been evolved that: has had 
slight change since Jesus lived. If all 
records were lost, we should still have the 
effect of them. Religion was before science: 
through it science has been made possible. 
Jesus did not care much for developing a 
church. Ceremonies he ignored. We shall 
find, after all, that religious forms are a 
matter of race. So, since our religion is an 
individual kin, one doubts that it will be- 
come a world religion except in essence. 

In introducing the second speaker, Hon. 
Curtis Guild, Mr. Burdett referred to Mr. 
Guild’s part at the Geneva Conference where 
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he represented the American people. In 
response, Mr. Guild said the introduction 
reminded him of a story told about ex-Presi- 
dent Roosevelt on his African trip. At 
an Italian settlement where the officer in 
command could speak almost no English, 
the interpreter endeavored to make him 
understand how illustrious his visitor was, 
and repeated again and again that he was 
the foremost American citizen. Finall, 
light seemed to break on the Italian officer ¢ 
mind, and he exclaimed, ‘‘I am delighted to 
meet Mr. Rocke-feller!’? Mr. Guild said 
he did not know himself as Mr. Burdett haa 
portrayed him. 

His trip to Geneva had impressed upon 
him anew that this is the age of toleration 
We try to find the good points in our neigh- 
bors upon which we may agree and work for 
the good of all. 

In this age of tolerance we must not 
excuse ourselves from thinking. We should 
frame for ourselves a code of morals and a 


religion based on common principles of be- 


lief. Unitarians were tolerant two thousand 
years ago, but we are emphasizing it too 
much if we fail to express our convictions. 
We cannot insist too much that our faith 
is one of reason. 

How can our churches better help along 
humanity, and attract more attention to 
our faith? Sermons dealing with politics, 
ethics, and social problems cannot do it. 
We believe the simple faith that Jesus 
taught. Then say so! Take such texts as 
“Feed my lambs,”’ and the commandments 
that Jesus gave. Speak of the passages 
where Jesus proclaimed himself the Son of 
Man. Why, Unitarianism means Chris- 
tianity: why not say so, and insist upon it? 
This religion of ours was the one preached 
by Jesus himself. Unitarianism did not 
start in Boston, and the sooner that is un- 
derstood the better. It began with the 
founder of religion. It zs a world religion 
because it holds no mystery, but a message 
of good hope and cheer. 

Mr. Burdett’s opinions as to the service 
laymen may render our religion are well 
known; and for the last speaker of the even- 
ing he had chosen Hon. Edmund Wetmore, 
a lawyer. ‘Since we have had the West and 
the East,” Mr. Burdett said, “it is fitting 
we should hear a man from our own State.” 

Mr. Wetmore opened his address by ex- 
pressing his gratification at what has been 
said. It is remarkable, this growth of 
tolerance, this breaking down of creed. 
We are meeting on a common ground and 
considering common questions. The ad- 
vance is in Europe aswell as here. The con- 
stitution of the United States made an 
epoch in religious freedom. 

Mr. Wetmore said that, when he was a boy, 
a man in his home-place said quite seri- 
ously, ‘“What do Unitarians believe, anyway ? 
I don’t know what they believe. I only 
know they cannot be saved!’ He thought 
much of the same ignorance about Uni- 
tarianism prevails to-day. Yet this in- 
heritance of ours is lasting. In a religious 
point of view it will outlive the Westminster 
catechism. It is the solvent that wears 
away the sharp points of orthodoxy.’ It 
does not simply detect what is not true: it 
finds out what zs true. It will always be 
a religion of reason, and so it will prevail. 
There are thousands who believe as we do, 
but do not call themselves Unitarians. Our 
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Our National Societies. 


With headquarters in the buiding of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and corner Franklin 
and Geary Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
buildin meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 


| G. Wilson. 


Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Esq. 
Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


Founded in 1827. s 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room.” Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cao: at 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superiniendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, Mattapan, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 18096. 

P-omotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for ‘‘Truth, Worship, and Service.’’ 

Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Address correspondence to the President, Rev. Joseph 
H. Crooker, D.D. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H, 
Stearns, 

Rev, Alfred D. K. Shurtleff, Secretary. 


National Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Churches. 


Organized in 1864. 

President, 

Vice-Presidents: Hon. George E. Adams, Chicago, Ill; 
Hon. Thomas J. Morris Baltimore, Md.; Hon. George C. 
Perkins, San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Francis C. Lowell, 
Boston, Mass.; on. Marcus P. Knowlton, Springfield, 
Mass.; Alfred T. White, New York. 

General Secretary, Rev. Walter F. Greenman, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Treasurer, Richard C. Humphreys, Boston, Mass. 

Committee on Fellowshipb—Execulive Committee, Rev. 
Edward A. Horton, Boston, Mass.; Rev. George H. 
Peder New York, N.Y.; Rev. Wilson M. Backus, Chi- 
cago, 


National League of Unitarian 
Laymen. 


Organized May 25, 1909. 

Honorary President, Hon. William HF. Taft. 

President, Prof. William H. Carruth, Kansas University, 
Lawrence, Kan. 

First Vice-President, Hon. Eben S. Draper, Hopedale, 


Mass. 
Second Vice-President, Mr. Milton T. Garvin, Lancaster, 


ae 

Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. Cyril H. Burdett, 135 
Broadway, New York Oy 

Executive Committee:. Mr. Courtenay Guild, 41 India 
Street, Boston, Mass.; Mr. Delbert H. Decker, Loan and 
Trust Building. Washington, D.C.; Hon. Duncan U. 
Fletcher, Jacksonville, Fla.; Mr. Morton D. Hull, 181 
La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill; Mr. Ralph W. Wilbur, 
Board of Trade Building, Portland, Ore.; Mr. Charles W. 
Ames, St. Paul, Minn. ; 


—— 


j 
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creed is in perfect accordance with the teach- 
ings of Jesus. It is founded on truth. 
Conscience is the judge of right and wrong. 
All things are governed by infinite goodness 
and power. We see it in nature. We know 
it with a certainty of conviction. 

At the close of Mr. Wetmore’s address 
Mr. Burdett, for the club, thanked the 
speakers, and announced that at the next 
club meeting the president of Cornell 
University would be the speaker. 

ef: Ae 1S, 


National Civil Service Reform 
League. 


The programme of the National Civil 
Service Reform League, to be held in New 
York, December 9 and 10, will include an 
address of welcome by the president, Hon. 
Charles H. Strong, the annual report of the 
council to be read by the chairman, Mr. 
Richard Henry Dana, reports of special 
committees, and addresses by President 
Charles W. Eliot, Hon. William C. Wash- 
burn, Hon. Harry C. Coles, A. K. Hoag, 
Hon. E. Dana Durand, and others. The 
proceedings come to an end with a banquet 
at the Knickerbocker Hotel on Friday even- 
ing, at which Hon. Joseph. H. Choate will 
preside and President Charles W. Eliot and 
Hon. Edward M. Shepard will speak. 


Cnitarian Sunday-School 
Society, 


Paragraph Points. 


The annual contributions to the Sunday- 
School Society are averaging well in amounts, 
as compared with last year. Of 25 churches 
or schools thus far recorded, 17 gave same 
as last year, 7 increased, and 1 decreased. 
We ask careful attention to our appeal, 
just sent to ministers and superintendants. 
May it meet with a generous response. 

* * * * * * * 

Do not fail to read the interesting reports 
of the addresses given at the autumn meet- 
ing of the Society, recently held. They will 
give you some idea, and a suggestive one, of 
what is now in the minds of Sunday-School 
workers. You will find these “‘signs of the 
times” in this number of the paper. 

* * * * * * * 

In the Book Room at 25 Beacon Street 
is a new book by Rev. T. R. Slicer of New 
York, ‘““From Poet to Premier,’ a hand- 
some volume, well fitted to serve Christmas 
giving. Here are brilliant summaries of the 
careers of Poe, Gladstone, Lincoln, Tenny- 
son, Darwin, and Holmes, all born in 1809. 
Each yolume is autographed by the author. 

* * * * * * * 

Every Other Sunday is fully started on its 
25th volume. In other words, it will soon 
be twenty-five years old. The latest issue 
gives full attention to Thanksgiving mem- 
ories and sentiments. A letter just re- 
ceived from a lady in New York State con- 
tains this passage’ ‘“‘I have one copy from 
our Sunday School in , but I must have 
another; all my little friends are eager for 
it. The illustrations are fine and the read- 
ing is excellent. It is high grade, and I be- 
lieve the best Sunday-School paper pub- 
lished.” 


* * * 
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Teachers who need additional helps in 


their work should write to me if they are at 
a loss for information. Of course, it is not 
feasible for those remote to 
Saturday talks at Channing Hall or to con- 
sult in person on various subjects. But we 
are ready and glad to do all we can by way 
of advice and co-operation. 

To an Inquirer I would reply that the 
usual assortment of Christmas cards and 
booklets will be for sale at our Book Room. 
All are welcome to examine or to buy. 

Epwarp A. Horton. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


South Worcester Federation. 


The fall meeting of the South Worcester 
Federation was held with the Guild of 
Kempis at Hopedale, Mass., on Sunday, 
October 24. 

The afternoon session opened at 5.30 
with Mr. Harry Newman, vice-president, 
in the chair. 

The resignation of Mr. Edwin L. Clarke 
of Worcester as president of the Federation 
was read and accepted, Mr. Clarke being 
obliged to resign on account of having moved 
to Cafion City, Col. 

The communication from Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie, president of the Boston Federa- 
tion, regarding a joint Federation meeting, 
was read, but no definite action was taken. 

At roll-call the following societies were 
represented: Grafton, 5; Mendon, 6; Up- 
ton, 15; Worcester, 5; Westboro, 3; Uxbridge, 
2; and Hopedale, 11. $5 was voted as a 
contribution to the Sixth Biennial Fair. 

The paper of the afternoon was by Miss 
Angeline J. Smith of Hopedale, who took 
for her subject, “Work of Unitarianism,” 
giving a fine idea of the amount and variety 
of work accomplished at headquarters and 
showing clearly the growth of Unitarianism. 

The evening session was at seven o’clock, 
the choir of the Hopedale Church assisting: 
then Rey. A. D. K. Shurtleff of East Boston 
gave a very interesting address on ‘“‘Making 
Religion Practical.” 

The annual meeting in January will be 
held in Worcester with the South Memorial 
Church. May A, LELAND, 

Secretary. 


North Worcester Federation. 


The autumn meeting of the North Worces- 
ter Federation of Young People’s Religious 
Unions was held with the Bartol Guild at 
Lancaster, Sunday afternoon and evening, 
November 14. 

. The meeting opened with a brief praise 
service, followed by a very cordial address 
of welcome by Rev. Abbot Peterson. Mr. 
Orra L. Stone, Clinton, responded for the 
Federation. The general subject of the after- 
noon was ‘The Church and the Young Peo- 
ple,’’ and the first address on ‘‘What can 
the Church do for the Young People?’ 
was given by Rev. P. H. Cressey of Groton. 
“What the Young People can do for the 
Church” was ably presented by Rev. A. S. 
Garver of Worcester. Both addresses were 
very interesting, and called forth a discus- 


attend the 


9. 10, 11. 
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sion, anticipated in by Rev. J. N. Pardee of 
Bolton and Rev. George Hale Reed of Bel- 
mont, 

The roll-call showed an attendance of 104. 
The brief reports, presented by members of 
the different unions, were, on the whole, of 
encouraging nature. 

At six o’clock lunch was served by the 
Lancaster Union, followed by a social hour, 
The evening service was conducted by Rev, 
Mr. Peterson, the singing led by the choir 
of the church, and the sermon was by Rev. 
George Hale Reed of Belmont, who gave a 
very eloquent and inspiring address, having 
as his subject, ‘Once for All.’ 

The meeting was one of the most enthusi- 
astic held for several years. 

Respectfully submitted, 
HELEN W. GREENWOOD, 
Secretary. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


Rev. S. M. Crothers of Cambridge will 
conduct the Wednesday noon service in 
King’s Chapel, December 1. 


Vesper services are held in the First 
Church, Boston, corner of Berkeley and 
Marlborough Streets, every Thursday after- 
noon, at 4.30 o’clock. ‘The seats are free, 
and all are cordially invited. 


The November meeting of the Ministerial 
Union will be held at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, next Monday, November 29, at 
10.30 A.M. Mr. Henry Sterling of the Boston 
Typographical Union will speak on ‘‘Labor 
Unions and Individual Efficiency.” The 
afternoon address will be by the Rev. Henry 
G. Spaulding, on ‘The Creation of the 
Christ.” 


Churches. 


BELLINGHAM, WasH.—First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Rev. F. A. Weil: With uplifting and 
inspiring sermons and a musical programme 
of unusual excellence, the New Unitarian 
chapel was dedicated November 14, by two 
services, morning and evening. Incident- 
ally, the little church home with its quiet, 
simple dignity of finish, never before felt 
the press of numbers as upon this occasion. 
At both services the capacity of the church 
was overtaxed, and many stood patiently 
throughout the services. Probably, too, 
many of these left the church with bigger 
and broader conceptions of the theory.of 


Deaths. 


PARLIN.—At Wollaston, Mass., Nov. 17, 1909, Hattie 
Emeroi Start Parlin, wife of Frank E. Porlin, superin- 
tendent of public schools in Cambridge, Mass. 


W ANTED.—Co ies. of the 

(American Unitarian Associat» n). Volume VI., 
No 1, October 1858; No. 2, January, 1869; Volume VII., 
entire volume except No.1. Monthly Journal (American 
Unitarian ‘ssociation), volume | , 1860. Nos. 2. 4, 6. 7, 8, 
These copies are wanted to complete files in the 
Milton Public Librarv. Please address Miss Gertrude E. 
Forrest, Librarian, Milton. Mass. 


\PANISH LESSONS, by a former resident of 
‘ Soiin, recently returned from Madrid. Address 
Miss H. M. Cutler, 25 Chestnut Street, Boston 


Quarterly Journal 


WANTED —Lady to borrdina quiet pleasant home. 
No objectiontoachild. Near post-office, schools, 
etc. Bestre'crences 60 South Street, Westboro, Mass. 
REE BUILDING LOTS for Unitarian settlers 
ine climate, purest water, graded schools, 5-cent trolley to 
Richmond, 4% miles; Unitarian society, chapel, settled min- 
ister,no debt. Write E.S. Read, Highland Springs, Va. 
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the Unitarian church and its watchwords— 
love and service. The dedicatory service 
in the morning by Rev. William G. Eliot, Jr. 
of Portland, was a simple, plain, but beauti- 
ful exposition of the purposes of dedication, 
the meaning of the church, and the proper 
uses of the church home. The Scripture 
lesson, by Rev. Fred Alban Weil, the pastor, 
carried the thought that if God be not in 
the work, the builder of the church wrought 
in vain. A helpful message to the congre- 
gation was brought to the evening service 
by Maurice H. Wildes of Everett, president 
of the North Pacific conference of the church. 
He came fresh from the Everett conference, 
with the good wishes and hopes of all its 
members for the upbuilding and future work 
of the Bellingham church, and delivered his 
message in a way that added to the faith 
of those who had labored to establish the 
home of the “church without creed.” The 
Rev. Otto E. Duerr, also of Everett, read 
the Scripture lesson, choosing a passage 
teaching of the ever-present Deity in affairs 
of the physical universe. The Rev. J. D. O. 
Powers of Seattle gave to the church a mes- 
sage so timely and potent that it seemed in- 
spirational. Three special musical numbers 
added dignity to the evening service. 


CamBrincGe, Mass—First Parish, S. M. 
Crothers, D.D.: An interesting series of 
People’s Meetings for the discussion of so- 
cial and civic questions has been begun at 
the First Church. They are held in the 
parish house every Sunday evening, and 
are the outcome of several conferences be- 
tween the Unitarian ministers of Cambridge, 
the secretary of the Department of Social 
and Public Service of the A. U. A., and three 
officers of the Cambridge Central Labor 
Union. As stated at the first meeting, their 
object is to provide an absolutely free plat- 
form for the discussion of whatever concerns 
the common good at home or abroad. For 
instance, for many years there has been no 
place where the citizens of Cambridge could 
meet to talk over together matters affecting 
the welfare of the city, and it is intended 
that these meetings shall give opportunity 
for such an exchange of opinions. Then the 
town has been growing rapidly of late years, 
and the committee felt it was very desirable 
that there should be a place where the dif- 
ferent elements which make up the city 
could come together to get acquainted with 
each other and with each other’s purposes 
and aims, and it was hoped that these meet- 
ings would serve that end, as it is proved 
they are doing. The great social problems 
of the time also receive a large share of at- 
tention and are being treated from an ethical 
and moral point of view. At each meeting 
there is an address by some invited speaker, 
and this is followed by questions and dis- 
cussion. The committee or council, which 
is responsible for the meetings, hopes to 
enlarge its numbers until it shall include 
representatives of all the principal local 
groups; and it is believed that such a body 
of men and women, working harmoniously 
together, must have an important influence 
on the welfare of the city. 


ELIzABETH, N.J.—AIl Souls’ Church, Rev. 
Arthur H. Grant: On October 27 Rev. 
Herbert Whitney was unanimously elected 
associate minister, and entered upon his 
duties on the 14th inst. This action was 


made necessary by the rapid growth of the 
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congregation and by the fact that Mr. 
Grant’s business interests make it impossible 
for him to do the parish work that is nec- 
essary. 


KALAMAZOO, Micu.—People’s Church, Dr. 
Joseph P. MacCarthy: The new church year 
began the first Sunday in September, with 
every branch active. The Women’s Alli- 
ance is busy with a Christmas sale, to be 
held the 8th of December. The Sunday- 
school has inaugurated a primary depart- 
ment with good success: two competent 
and devoted teachers take charge in one 
class of all children under ten years of age. 
The men’s club had its initial meeting in 
October, with Rev. E. P. Smith, secretary 
of the Western Conference of Chicago, as 
principal speakers. The Unity Society has 
just started its fifth year and has held 
regular Sunday evening services during that 
time. Just now its young people are being 
drilled in singing by a competent teacher 
for Rally Day, when Rev. Henry Wilder 
Foote of Ann Arbor, national representative 
of the Young People’s Religious Union, 
is expected to be with us. One Sunday 
evening of last month the society attended 
in a body a Christian’ Endeavor meeting 
at the First Presbyterian Church, which ex- 
tended the invitation and furnished the 
music, while the People’s Church furnished 
the speaker. This month they will return 
the visit, furnishing the speaker and this 
society will supply music. 


MONTREAL, CANADA.—Church of the Mes- 
siah, Rev. Frederick R. Griffin: The formal 
installation of Rev. Frederick R. Griffin as 
pastor of this church took place on Tuesday 
evening, November 16, and in spite of un- 
favorable weather, a large congregation was 
present. The sermon was preached by Rev. 
Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., the prayer of in- 
stallation, by Rev. J. Edward Wright, D.D., 
of Montpelier, Vt; the charge to the minister 
by Rev. John Carroll Perkins, D.D. of Port- 
land, Me.; and the address to the people 
by Rev. Chas. E. Park of Boston. It was 
hoped that Rev. Dr. Barnes, pastor emeritus 
of the Church of the Messiah, would be-able 
to be present and extend the hand of fellow- 
ship, but he had not sufficiently recovered 
from his illness to come. The duty was 
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then taken by Rev. Robert J. Hutcheon of 
Toronto. At the close of the service in the 
church, an informal reception was held in 
Channing Hall, when a large number of the 
congregation and visitors took the oppor- 
tunity of greeting Rev. Mr. Griffin and Mrs. 


“If you used your tools as often 
” as a carpenter does his—they’d 


never rust. Just before putting 
them away, rub a few drops of 
Household Lubricant overthem, 
Then they'll keep their edge 
and won’t rust. 


HOUSEHOLD 
Lubricant 


should be used for | 
everything about the | 


house that needs oiling 
—for sewing machines, 
bicycles, clothes wring- 


ers, etc. It will not 
corrode or turn 
rancid. Sold by 


fii __=> dealers everywhere 
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The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children. 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Additional donations and bequests are much needed to 
meet increasing demands. 

Henry M. Williams, President. 
Rev. C. R. Eliot, noe 6 Wm. H. Slocum, Treas. 
Parker B. Field, Superintendent, 
277 Tremont St., Boston. 
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Pope M 


The Pope Name Plate Means Even More 
To-day Than It Did Thirty Years Ago 


Thirty years ago you knew that Pope Bicycles were the 
best. You can be even surer of that to-day. 

In the great Pope Mfg. Company is centred the biggest 
bicycle business in America—the consolidation of more 
than thirty factories, with all the noted patents and im- 
provements known to bicycle manufacture. 


Columbia — Rambler — Tribune 


Cleveland — Monarch — Crescent 


Ne matter what the name, you get in any Pope bicycle the leadership of 
more than a quarter of a century. 


No need to depend upon one model for all conditions—a P 
medel for your special needs—heavy machines for he light 
ears — Aigrem bay 529 Machines for all-around service, sturdy 


Just be sure it’s a Pepe wheel when you go to buy, and you can’t go wreng. 
bably a Pope agent in 


d ef a wheel you want, what price you want to 
we'll send you full particulars, with catalogue. abate oe 


anufacturing Co. 


yourtown. But write and tell us just 


Hartford Conn. 
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Griffin and welcoming the visiting clergy- 
men. ‘The hall was decorated with Canadian 
and American flags, and refreshments were 
served by the ladies of the church. Rev. 
Frederick R. Griffin is the third pastor of 
the Church of the Messiah since its organ- 
ization in 1842, his predecessors being Rev. 
John Cordner, L.L.D., who retired in 1879, 
after thrity-six years’ service, and Rev. 
W.S. Barnes, L.L.D., who resigned in Sep- 
tember, on the completion of thirty years as 
minister of this congregation. Mr. Griffin 
has actively entered upon his duties and the 
congregation have rallied loyally around 
him. The outlook is very bright for a pros- 
perous period of growth in the Montreal 
church. 


PETERSHAM, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. 
George Browning Spurr: Petersham Uni- 
tarians and their friends are looking eagerly 
forward to the completion and occupancy 
of their beautiful new meeting-house. No 
date has been set, but it is hoped to hold 
the first service there early in December. 
Upon the site of the old building destroyed 
by fire Sept. 21, 1908, a new structure has 
arisen, in appearance much like the former 
historic edifice. On April 8 the first stake 
was driven marking the site of the new 
building. On July 2 the corner-stone was 
laid with appropriate exercises, in which 
Rey. A. F. Bailey of Barre, a long-time 
friend of Petersham Unitarians, Rev. W. F. 
Skerrye of Templeton, and the minister of 
the parish assisted. The address on that 
‘occasion was given by James W. Brooks, 
Esq., of Petersham, and the actual laying of 
the stone was done by Merrick E. Hildreth, 
Esq., a member of the Parish Committee, 
and for twenty-two years first selectman of 
the Town of Petersham. On October 15 
the new bell was hung in the belfry and 
rung for the first time. As the initial peal 
was given, those gathered near joined in 
the singing of the Doxology. Again the 
bell was sounded, and, as its peals died away, 
all sang ‘“‘Blest be the Tie that Binds” and 
one stanza of ‘Auld Lang Syne.’”’ ‘The bell 
which is of beautiful tone and takes the 
place of the old Paul Revere bell, in use 
from 1796, is a gift of Mrs. Ruth Wetherell 
Rogers in memory of her father, Capt. John 
G. Mudge, long prominent in the affairs of 
Petersham, and much loved by his fellow- 
townsmen. The Petersham parish is en- 
joying the fruits of prosperity. A happy 
and united people are working for the king- 
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We speak of the good 
old days—the charming 
graces and courtly ways. 
—But do we forget 
that they did not know 


The Soda Cracker that is the de- 
light of this day and generation. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


dom of God in this, one of the most beauti- 
ful hill towns of New England. The mem- 
bership of the parish is steadily increasing; 
new workers are constantly coming forward, 
and congregations are most encouraging. 
Though there have been unusual demands 
upon the people of the parish during this 
period of rebuilding, a remarkable degree of 
generosity has been shown. At the summer 
sale the ladies of the parish cleared nearly 
$800. Over $200 has been raised for the 
increase of the endowment fund, and the 
offering of $137 for the American Unitarian 
Association is the largest in the history of 
the parish. The liberal faith is strongly 
intrenched in this charming village. 


Rowe, Mass.—First Congregational 
Church, Rev. Margaret B. Barnard: Dur- 
ing Miss Barnard’s illness in October the 
pulpit was supplied on one Sunday by Mrs. 
Moschel, a recent comer to the village and a 


former worker in the Evangelical Alliance 
in Canada, October 24 and 31 Rev. Mr. 
Maxwell of Greenfield came by automobile, 
and held afternoon services which were much 
enjoyed. The Sunday-school has recently 
received a gift of one hundred dollars, which 
will greatly add to its efficiency, and will 
help to make a merrier Christmas for the 
children. The Alliance has added $11.50 
to its treasury from the sale of newspapers 
to the paper mill at Farley. It has held 
two well-attended socials, one at Zoar, Mass. 


WAVERLEY, Mass.—Unitarian Society, 
Rev. C. A. Allen: The Waverley Branch 
Alliance will hold its annual Christmas Sale 
in the Unitarian Church, Lexington Street, 
Wednesday and Thursday, December 1 and 
2 from 2 until 10 o’clock p.m. A musical 
entertainment will be given each evening. 
Friends from neighboring Alliances are cor- 
dially invited to attend. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT of contributions re- 
ceived by the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society from October 20 to November 15, 
inclusive. 


Oct. 2x. Mr. and Mrs. L. B. mis, Arlington, 


Mane avs pad oo axis $10.00 

22. Walter Channing, MD. ‘Brookline, 
ass. . ay. 10.00 
25. Miss Annette P. Rogers, Boston ....... 10.00 
25. Adelbert Moot, Esq., Buffalo, N.Y. 10.00 

25. Louisville, Ky., Highland Hall Sunday- 
school . suet 4.00 
26. George Stratton, Concord, N.H.. «. 1000 
27. Henry A. Belcher, Randolph, Mass... 10.00 
Nov. 1. Henry, A Willis, Fitchburg, Mass... ../ “30.40 
2. Portsmouth, N. H., Church, . «yee VERGO 
2, Charlestown N. H, Sunday-school - pet eisee 3.00 
8. Winchester, Mass., Church ... . 42.55 
8. Mrs, William Herbert, New York City. 10,00 
xo. Grafton, Mass., Sunday-school .. .. is 6.00 
Ir. Nashua, N.H , Sunday -school . veee 50.00 
ir. Mrs. F. D. Fan Newburgh, N: ce hee eee 
13. Dorchester (Boston), First Parish . 100,00 

1s. Miss Mary P. Puma Chestnut Hill, 
Maat. i wattelans 5.00 


RicHARD C. HUMPHREYS, Treasurer. 
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Pleasantries, 


At a City Temple meeting a speaker ex- 
claimed: ‘‘I find my time is already gone. 
Therefore, I will keep within it.” 


He looked in a store window, and saw, 
“Hats reduced,” ‘‘Heavens!’’ said he to 
himself. ‘What was their original size?” 
Lippincott’ s. 


Hewitt: ‘“‘I have been pinched for money 


lately.” Jewett: ‘Well, women have dif- 
ferent ways of getting it. My wife kisses me 
when she wants any.’’—Home Magazine. 


“‘Who are these anarchist people?’’ asked 
Ethel. ‘‘Why, they want everything every- 
body else has got, and they never wash their- 
selves,’ returned Johnny. ‘Oh, I see. 
They is the little boys growed up!’’—Home 
Visttor. 


An old friend of the family had dropped 
in to see a lawyer whose father was still 
paying his office rent. ‘“‘So you are now 
practising law,’’ the old friend said genially. 
“No, sir,” said the candid youth. ‘I appear 
to be, but I am really practising economy.”’ 
Youth’s Companion. 


“Mrs. Madden,” a gentleman once said 
to an old Irish woman in his town, “‘your 
neighbor, Herbert Bisbling, has applied to 
me for work. Is he steady?” Mrs. Madden 
threw up her hands. “Steady, is it?” she 
said. ‘‘Sure, if he was any steadier, he’d be 
dead.’”’— Washington Star. 


A boy was pushing a heavily loaded bar- 
row up a steep hill, using every ounce of 
energy. ‘Hi, boy,” called out a benevolent- 
looking old gentleman. ‘If you push that 
zig-zag, you’ll find it go up more easily.” 
“That’s all right, sir,’”? responded the boy, 
rather crisply: ‘“‘but, if you’d give me less 
advice and more shoving, I’d like it better.” 


An Ely County citizen, newly graduated 
from a law school, wrote to a prominent 
lawyer in Arkansas, asking what chance 
there would be for him in that part of the 
country. ‘I am a Republican in politics,” 
he wrote, ‘“‘and an honest lawyer.” ‘If you 
are an honest lawyer,’’ came the reply, ‘you 
will have no competition, and, if you are a 
Republican, the game laws will protect 
you.”’—The Argonaut. 


Mr. D. went to the club, leaving Mrs. 
D. entertaining a caller well known as a 
scandal-monger and mischief-maker. When 
he returned, he poked his head into the 
drawing-room and said, with a sigh of re- 
lief, “That old cat’s gone, I suppose?” 
As he uttered the last word, he encountered 
the stony stare of the guest. For an in- 
stant there was a profound silence. Then 
his wife came to the rescue. ‘Oh, yes, 
dear,’’ she said, ‘‘I sent it to the cat’s home 
in a basket this morning.’’—Tuzt-Bits, 


We had just reached our country camp in 
the Adirondacks when my dear old col- 
lege chum, Bessie K., and her brand new hus- 
band came to. pay us a visit. We were in 
a state of raw unpreparedness, but I deter- 
mined not to let her know it. So I said to 
my husband, ‘‘Charlie, we will set the alarm 
clock at 5 A.M., and have three hours for 
straightening up before our visitors will be 
stirring.’”’ I took the clock over to Bessie’s 
tent so that I might get the accurate city 
time. I wound the clock while we were 
gossiping about dear old Wellesley. Then 
I came away, absent-mindedly leaving the 
clock on Bessie’s table. Our visitors got 
up a little after daybreak, and patiently 
waited three hours until we made our ap- 
pearance! 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


AGENTS AND ATTORNEYS FOR 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LTD, 
LONDON 


in Sterling Silver 
| and P\ate. 


I 51 WASHINGTON:ST 5 
|CORNER WEST STF 


~ PIPESREED cart’ 
CHURCH 
w Ok i 
120 BOYLSTONST 
BOSTON — MASS iv 


Educational. 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


WEST NEWTON, MASS. 
Telephone, «31-1 Newton, West. 


THE ALLEN SCHOOL 


A school where boys are taught to be self- 
reliant. Individual instruction. Thorough 
preparation for bisa os or scientific aches 
Athletic training. For catalogue, address 
Everett Starr Jones, Headmuster, 
Box AA, West Newton, Mass. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL FoR 

BOX 638, DUXBURY, MASS. 
Elementary and Advanced Classes 

H. P. MOULTON, Jr., Principal 


Course in FORESTRY 
‘ F. B. KNAPP, Director 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Reacon Street. Roston. Mass. 


PIPE DREAMS 


A Book of Verse 
By A. VAGRANT 


Wom — 
The MacDuffie School cir 
|) an irls 
183 Central Street, Springfield, Mass _ 
College Preparatory and General Course. 
Music and Art for ele nentary and advanced 
students. Two years Domestic Science }f 
Course Four attractive houses in beautiful }] 
grounds. Gymnasium and outdoor sports. 
, Half way between Boston and New York. 
The absence of raw east winds makes wt very desir- 
able for girls with a tendency to colds and throat 
i troubles. College certificate privileges. 
| Principals: 
lj John MacDuffie, Ph. D. 
Mrs. John MacDuiffie, A.B. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 
Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue 
address the President, 
F.C. SOUTH WORTH. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, N.H. A Unitarian School for both sexes. 
Tuition and Board, $250a year. Courses in Business and 
Domestic Science. New Gymnasium. New Separate Dor 
mitories. College Certificate. T. P. FARR, Preacipal. 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 
TAKRYTOWN, N.Y. 
Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D..D., President, Trustees. 
For Catalogue, address 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster. 


OEMS of childhood, the farm, field 
and forest, and the running streams, 
Simple and appealing in their natural- 
ness. A book to be read by the firelight’s 
glow on long winter evenings—will be 
laid aside with mingled smile and sigh 
for the misty memories of golden days 
agone that it will conjure up. 


PRICE (tespau) 75 CENTS PER COPY 
GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 


272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


